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A Business Meeting of Sheepmen 





Prominent Questions Presented by Prominent 
People for Discussion by Membership: 


Finance Transportation Production 


Do You Want a Grower-Controlled Commission Company at the 
Sheep Markets? 


Should State and Local Wool Growers’ Organizations Take Up 
Business Affairs, Such as Wool Pools? 


The Tariff on Wool and Sheep. 


The New Federal Law for Control of Packing Houses, Stock 
Yards and Commission Houses. 





Let us make our resolutions express what we advocate and what we work for. Put your suggestions 
in writing and hand them in early to the secretary, or to a member of the Resolutions Committee. 
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greece SHEEP RAISING IN ARGENTINA «<a 


if The Trend of Affairs in Argentina’s Sheep Husbandry 
Contrasted With Those in the United States 


The Republic of Argentina, second 
largest wool exporting country in the 
world, had 67,211,000 sheep in 1908. In 
1914 the number had fallen to 43,225,- 
000. In the former year over three- 
fourths of the sheep were kept in or 
near the humid, rich grazing region 
of the northeast, and over half were 
in the province of Buenos Aires alone. 
By 1914 the num- 
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cattle have about held their own while 
sheep declined as above noted. 

Aside from the general preponder- 
ance of cattle in the humid section, 
a stranger traversing the country is 
most impressed by the flat, monoton- 
black 


northwest, 


which les 
south of the 
3uenos Aires. 


ous, soiled plain 
west, and 


metropolis—the city cf 





ber of sheep in this 
province had de- 
clined by 16 mil- 
lion head, or nearly 
50 per cent; only 
two-thirds of the 
total number were 
kept in the north- 
2astern_ region, 
where nearly all 
the decrease had 
occurred. A small 
general increase 
took place during 
the war years, but 
at the present time 
this seems to have 
been entirely liqui- 
dated. 

The 
cline primarily re- 
sulted from a rapid 


above de- 


increase in crop 


,production. Many 
large ranches (est- 
ancias) in the hu- 
section 
been 


have 
sub-divided 
and sold to farm- 
ers. The latter 
usually keep some 
live stock, but gen- 


mid 
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Conditions of South American Production 
~By LG. Connor, Washington, D. C. 


‘ = Scab Re see 
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about 16 to 20 yards apart, 


Stays 


in between at 7 to 10 feet intervals to 
prevent stock working through. There 
is hardly an acre of farm or grazing 
land in northeastern Argentina not 
fenced as above. On grazing proper- 
ties the division usually is into pas- 


tures of from 500 to 2,500 acres, de- 
pending largely on the size of the ranch 
When 


the traveller goes 


(estancia ). 


westward or south- 
ward into the semi- 
arid country the 
paddocks run _ usu- 
ally from about 
2,500 acres to many 
times that _ size, 
again depending on 
outfit, 


Carry- 


the size of 
also on the 
ing capacity of the 
land. When 5 to 8 
or 10 acres are re- 
quired for a ewe, it 
of course does not 
pay to fence into 
small paddocks ex- 
cept near the ranch 
house to facilitate 
sorting and handl- 
ing. Except in parts 
of the south, even 
in the semi-arid 
where as 
little but 


growth 1s 


country 
a rule 
© shrub 

found, most of the 
ranches are fenced. 
This applies to land 
leased from _ the 
state as well as 





erally pay more at- 


tention to cattle than to sheep. At 
the same time, very large areas of 
native grass land have been rented in 
comparatively small areas to croppers 


for several crops of grain, and then 
seeded to alfalfa. 
for grazing purposes these ranches 
were devoted to cattle almost exclu- 
sively. The net result has been that 


When’ re-stocked 


Sheep on an Argentine Estancia 
Virtually all the trains run slowly 
enough to enable an interested obser- 
ver to size up the country quite leis- 
urely. One cannot but also, 
the sturdy, well kept fences, nearly 
always of about seven smooth wires 


notice, 


run through holes bored in posts of 


wood (quebracho) nearly as hard and 


durable as iron. These posts are set 


that owned by the 
Stock production in Argen- 
tina therefore is 


ranchers. 


almost entirely on 


fenced ranges such as one sees if 
southwest Texas. 

With the exception of stud flocks, 
most sheep kept on alfalfa land are 
run mainly as a source of ranch meat 
supply; little but wool is 
natural grass range they 


sold. On 


are much 
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Scene on an Argentine estancia. 


One hundred and fifty thousand sheep are shorn 


annually in the shed shown in the background. 


more numerous; in fact, a majority 
of the sheep are kept on land which 
has never been plowed and still bears 
Both cat- 
tle and sheep often are run on such 
land, in which case the latter are reck- 


the coarse native grasses. 
dD 


oned to supplement the grazing of the 
cattle. 
the semi-arid country, grasses stead- 


However, as one passes into 
ily give way to shrub growth; cattle 
as steadily become less numerous, and 
the reverse relation becomes true with 
regard to the grazing. 

Considerable numbers of sheep are 
kept on general farms in the humid 
region, and the proportion | 
seems to be increasing. 


so kept 
Just as in the 
United States, these flocks usually are 
of only secondary importance in the 
farm activities, but in the aggregate 
they produce a large quantity of wool 
and mutton each year. Eventually 
they probably will comprise most of 
the sheep in the humid section. Some 
grass fattening of animals from less 
favored areas also is done in this area, 
usually on native pastures. Through- 
fact, 
Argentina, winter feeding is virtually 
unknown except occasionally in the 
case of stud flocks. 

Long wool Merino cross-breds vast- 
ly predominate in northeastern Argen- 
tina at the present time. Twenty-five 
years ago the flocks were largely Mer- 
ino of a good Rambouillet type, though 
somewhat less fleshy than those most 


popular in this country. Development 


out this region, in throughout 


of the packing industry and export 
trade in meats, combined with increas- 


ing competition from cattle and from 








crop production, necessitated a rapid 


adoption of cross-breeding if sheep 
were to remain in large numbers. At 
first Down bucks were extensively 
used, but the larger carcass and heav- 
ier clip from long wool crosses result- 
ed in the almost universal adoption of 
the latter. 


colns are by far the most popular in 


At the present time Lin- 


northern Argentina; in fact, a vast ma- 
jority of the sheep really are high 
grade Lincolns. The bulk of the wool 
clip therefore, ranges from medium to 
from three- 
eighths blood to braid, chiefly quarter- 
The average weight 


‘rom about 7 to 9 


coarse in quality, 1.e., 
blood and lower. 
of fleece ranges 
pounds. 
In this region the percentage of 
lambs weaned averages from as low as 
40 in flocks which are badly infested 
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with stomach worms, up to about 80 
in healthy, well managed flocks. Some 
producers, particularly on the general 
farms, now sell their lambs in the fall 
This 
practice is growing, and probably will 
mean the adoption of Down bucks in 


at about 6 to 8 months of age. 


a comparatively short time because of 
secured. 
the bulk of the animals is 


the better market lambs 
However, 
disposed of as long yearlings, just as 
was the case on much of the American 
range for a time after the adoption of 
cross-breeding about thirty years ago. 
These yearlings go to the shambles at 
about 100 to 115 pounds. If held till 
two-year-olds they usually weigh 125 
to 140 pounds, but aside from old ewes, 
most sheep older than yearlings gen- 
erally are grass fattened animals sent 
in from semi-arid areas for that pur- 


pose. 


As the traveller passes west or south 
from the humid section the rapid dis- 
placement of grasses by shrubby for- 
age plants marks the transition from 
the framing to the true range coun- 
larger as the 
sparser; cattle soon 


try. The shrubs get 
become 


grasses 


disappear, particularly as one goes 
southwestward from the province of 
Colo- 


rado River to Cape Horn, there are 


Buenos Aires. From the 


very few cattle except in grassy val- 
leys along the foot-hills of the Andes. 
Over 


Sheep are supreme. most of 








Home of an Argentine “Rancho” or Herder. 
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the region between the Colorado and 
the Deseado section of northern Santa 
Cruz, the sheep kept are mainly of the 
straight Rambouillet type or very high 
crosses. Cross-breeding is impractic- 
able except in a few more favored 
areas along the coast, where about four 
acres will carry a cross-bred sheep. 
Elsewhere it requires five to eight 
acres per head for the Merinos, and 
averages about 6% acres as against 
8 acres for the larger cross-bred type. 

The annual estancia consumption 
and death loss from all causes, unusu- 
ally severe years excluded, averages 
about 10 per cent on fenced, 12% per 
cent on unfenced range. The percent- 
age of lambs weaned averages about 
60 on fenced, 50 on unfenced ranches. 
The wool clip. from good flocks aver- 
ages about 61%4 pounds and 7 pounds 
on these two classes of ranch land, 
and 70 per cent grades as Merino. 
Nearly 90 per cent grades from about 
half-blood to Merino. In this country 
the wethers are sold mainly as long 
two-year-olds at a weight of about 100 
to 110 pounds per head, and often are 
trailed and shipped hundreds of miles 
to freezing plants or sales yards. Most 
sales are made at the ranch to itiner- 
ant buyers who in more southerly sec- 
tions frequently buy on commission 
for the freezers. 

In and southward from the Deseado 
section of northern Santa Cruz, cross- 
breeding again becomes the rule, be- 
cause of nearness to freezing works. 
The shrub growth also gives way 
steadily to grasses, which generally 
predominate by the time one reaches 
the Straits of Magellan. At first the 
improvement in grazing fails to off- 
set the increased size and greater for- 
age needs of the cross-bred sheep; the 
average carrying capacity therefore 
is somewhat less than that of Chubut 
and Rio Negro. Southward from the 
Santa Cruz River, however, the re- 
quirements per head rapidly decrease 
until in most Straits areas less than 
three acres suffice. South of the 
Straits. in Tierra del Fuego, 2 to 24% 
acres are sufficient for a sheep. 

In this southern region, just as in 
and near the humid area, long-wools 
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are used almost exclusively for the 
cross-breeding, and many of the sheep 
really are a fairly good grade of Lin- 
coln or Romney. The latter is most 
popular in the extreme south. How- 
ever, the severer climate necessitates 
retention of a large proportion of 
Merino blood; the bulk of the wool 
clip therefore falls within the Amer- 
ican grades of three-eighths-blood and 
quarter-blood. The clip per head aver- 
ages about 8% pounds for well man- 
aged flocks, this high yield being part- 
ly due to the universal fencing of the 
range. The percentage of lambs wean- 
ed averages about 67 per breeding 
100 ewes, and the surplus is sold chief- 
ly as long yearlings at a weight of 
about 100 to 110 pounds per head. The 
only outlet is to the local freezing 
plants, of which there are a number. 
In 1921, owing to the drought, a large 
percentage of lambs was sold to the 
freezers, but this was unusual. 

Throughout the sheep country, both 
north and south, the use of fenced 
range eliminates much of the equip- 
ment and considerable of the running 
expense necessary on the American 
ranges. In a corner of the paddock is 
a two or three-room mud-walled shack 
where the herder lives with his fam- 
ily—and one or more, usually more, 
sheep dogs. In southern and central 
Argentina he usually has charge of 
about 2,000 breeding ewes or up to 
about 3,000 yearlings or two-year- 
olds. In and near the humid section 
about 1,500 ewes or 2,000 wethers are 
the rule. He is supposed to see all 
the sheep every day, remove pelts, 
look after fences, take care of the 
water supply and maintain a sharp 
watch for scab. When the dipping 
and “marking is in progress he has 
some help; rather he teams up ‘with 
the other herders and the laborers at 
the ranch house. The same is true 
when the shearing crew arrives. 

It has been noted that during the 
past year the war-time gains in num- 
ber of sheep have been liquidated. 
Many Argentines estimated that the 
clip now coming off would be 15 to 
20 per cent lighter than previously, 
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i e., Should amount to about 285,000. 
000 pounds instead of about 340,000. 
000. The decline is primarily due to 
the fall in wool prices, which for 4 
time were only about one-third as high 
as previously for medium and coarse 
cross-breds. In addition, a_ severe 
drought in the Merino country caused 
heavy losses. Sheep were reduced to 
the necessity of grazing on _ hard, 
thorny growth generally browsed but 
lightly; many of the older sheep 
quickly broke in the mouth and later 
died of starvation. The rains came 
too late to rejuvenate the range be- 
fore winter, and the sheep entered the 
cold season in a badly weakened con- 
dition. Heavy winter 
anticipated. In the humid section 
flocks often were greatly curtailed 
with the drop in prices,. frequently 
were seriously neglected, and some 
producers, even general farmers, did 
not even remove pelts. 


losses were 


Sheepmen in Argentina have been 
hard hit, particularly in the Merino 
region. Speaking generally, they have 
not suffered as much as their Amer- 
ican competitors, but badly enough to 
cause much uneasiness. However, “it 
is an ill wind,” etc.—the anticipated 
decline in the Argentine clip will cut 
into what seems to be a continuing 
surplus of coarse wools in exporting 
countries. The logical effect should 
be to assist the existing upward trend 
in wool prices throughout the world, 
particularly for the medium and coarse 
wools similar to the bulk of the United 
States clip.. Argentine as well as 
American sheepmen will profit by the 
rise. 





NOVEMBER WOOL SALES IN 
CHICAGO INCLUDED THE 








FOLLOWING 
Fine Staple Montana ...cccccccnnnnl9-31 cents 
Half-blood—Utah wwe 224% cents 
Half-DlOOd—MOntama rcccccscserserssseeerneeeee 23 cents 
Three-eighths Soda Springs............ 22% cents 
Three-eighths Staple—Idaho .......... 19 cents 
Three-eighths Wyoming (1920)...... 20 cents 
THree-CigZht Ds Uta ereceeccccereeccececesreessseee 22 cents 
Three-eighths Washington. ............... 17% cents 


Quarter-blood—Montana (1920)...... 20 cents 
Utah: Original bags: 100,000 
ibe.. = 21 to 25 cents 
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hibited by Thousand Springs 
Farm (Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, 
owner) Wendell, Idaho. 








Yearling Shropshire Wether; 
Grand Champion Wether over all 
Breeds. Weight, 200 Ibs. Sold at 
65 cents per pound. Bred and 
Exhibited by J. C. Andrew, West 
Point, Indiana. 





Champion Rambouillet Ram 
Exhibited by Orth & Matthews, 
McGuffey, Ohio. 
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Champion- Rambouillet Ewe 
Exhibited and Bred by King 
Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming. 























First Prize Hampshire Ram 
Lamb Exhibited by Thousand 
Springs Farm (Mrs. Minnie W. 
Miller, owner) Wendell, Idaho. 
Imported by Robert Blastock. 
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Sheep at the 1921 International 


Larger and better entries of all kinds 
of live stock at this year’s Interna- 
tional, reflected the firm foundation of 
American animal husbandry and the 
courage and confidence of producers. 

The International was long’ since 
recognized as the criterion of Amer- 
ican live-stock shows. It is constantly 
becoming plainer that it also’ stim- 
ulates our breeders in progress toward 
better animals and more of them. This 
is true, both in the fat classes for fin- 
ished commercial animals, and 
This 


country 


meat 
in the shows of breeding stock. 
year’s attendance from the 
was less than in some former years 
but competition in the showing was 
still keener and merit found ample 
appreciation, 

Sheep entries this year numbered 
1,125 outside of the carlot classes. Of 
this number 500 were wethers shown 
in classes for fat sheep. With 105 head 
entered in breeding classes Hampshires 
were the most numerous and along 
with Rambouillets were rated as the 


strongest sections of the show. 
Rambouillet Awards 


Judge—John Webb, indianapolis. 

Aged rams (6 shown): 1 and 5, King 
Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo.; 2, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; 3 and 4, 
Orth & Matthews, McGuiffey, Ohio. 

Yearlings (8 shown): 1 and 3, Orth 
& Matthews; 2 and 5, 
University of Illinois. 


King Bros.; 4, 


Lambs (9 shown): 1 and 3, King 
2, Orth & Matthews; 4 and 5, 
University of Illinois. 


Bros. : 


Yearling ewes (10 shown): 1, 2 and 
4, King Bros.; 3, Orth & Matthews, 5, 
University of Illinois. 

Lambs (12 shown): 1, Michigan 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich.; 
2, King Bros. Co.; 3, Orth & Mat- 
thews; 4 and 5, University of Illinois. 

Champion ram: Orth & Matthews 
on yearling. 

Champion ewe: King Bros. on yearl- 
ing. 

Flock (4 shown): 1, King Bros.; 2, 


Orth & Matthews; 3, University of 


Illinois; 4, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. 
Pen of 3 ram lambs (3 shown: 1, 
King Bros., 2, Orth & Matthews; 3, 
University of Illinois. 

Pen of 3 ewe lambs (3 shown): 1, 
King Bros. Co.; 2, Orth & Matthews; 
3, University of Illinois. 


Hampshire Awards 


Judge: Wm. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis- 
consin. Eleven exhibitors. 

Aged rams (4 shown): 1, 2, J. N. 
Caiden, Versailes, Ky.; 3, Thousand 
Springs Mrs. Minnie Miller, 
owner, Wendell, Idaho; 4, B. F. Har- 


ris Farms, Seymour, II. 


Farm, 


Yearling ram (7 shown): 1, Thou- 
sand Springs Farm; 2, 3, Camden; 
4, 5, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Ram lambs (14 shown): 1, 2, Thou- 
sand Springs Farm; 3, 5, J. A. Morri- 
son, Reading, England; 4, Camden. 

Yearling ewes (16 shown) 1, 2, 3, 
Thousand Springs Farm; 4, Morrison; 
5, Camden. 

Ewe lambs (19 shown): 1, Morri- 
son; 2, 3, 4, and 5, Thousand Springs 
Farm. 

Champion ram: Camden on aged 
ram. 

Champion ewe: Thousand Springs 
Farm. 

Flocks (6 shown): 1, Thousand 
Springs Farm; 2, Morrison; 3, Cam- 
den. 

Pen of 3 ram lambs (3 shown): 1, 
Thousand Springs Farm; 2, Morrison; 
3, A. R. Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pen of 3 ewe lambs (6 shown): 1, 
Morrison; 2, Thousand Springs Farm. 


Fat Sheep: Single Classes 


Champion Shropshire (grand cham- 
pion), Jesse C. Andrew, West Point, 
Ind. 

Champion Hampshire, University of 
Kentucky. 

Champion Oxford, lowa State Col- 
lege. 

Champion Southdown, Glimmerglen 
Farms on lamb bred by 
Animal Industry. 


Bureau of 
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Champion grade or cross-bred (me- 
dium wool), University of California. 
on grade Southdown lamb 
Grand Champion.) 


CIR eserve 


Fat Sheep: Car Lots 


Native lambs: Ist, Heart’s Delight 
Farm, Chazy, N. Y., on Southdowns: 
2nd, 
tario; 3rd. [roquois Farms, Cooper- 
town, N. Y.; 4th, W. G. Miles, Evans- 
ville, Wis. 


Robert McEwen, London, On- 


Range bred lambs: Ist, A. J. Knol- 
lin, Pocatello, Idaho; 2nd, H. W. Mee- 
kin, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 3rd, Abel D. 


Ward, Kansas City, Mo. 

Yearling range wethers: Ist, George 
B. Conley, Marshall, Mich.; 2nd and 
3rd, A. A. Cox, Altona, Ill. 

Range wethers: 2 years old, Ist, H. 
W. Meekin, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 2nd 
and 3rd, Marshall Bros., Belvidere, Ill, 

Grand champions: Heart’s Delight 
Farm on Southdowns. 

The grand champion lot was sold 
to Armour & Company at $19 per 
hundred. 

The Knollin lambs that won in the 
range bred class weighed 95 pounds 
and sold at $15.50. 





SHEEP PRIZES AT THE OGDEN 
SHOW, JANUARY 3-7 


A total of $125 will be the winnings 
of the best load (50 head) of fat lambs 
shown at the Third Annual Live Stock 
Show at Ogden: $200 is offered in 
each breed for Rambouillets, Hamp- 
Corriedales. 
Competition promises to be sharp and 


shires, Cotswolds and 
aside from the money represented the 
premiums will be of great value and 
significance to exhibitors. 





IDAHO STATE LAND GRAZING 
FEES REDUCED 


Good news for Idaho live-stock owners 
is contained in the announcement _ that 
grazing fees have been reduced by order 
of the state land board. Leases of state 
land for grazing purposes will be made 
on a basis of seven instead of 10 cents 
an acre and the new rate will apply to 
leases now in force. 
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: | The First 25 Years of the National 


Wool Growers Association 


t In the December issue of 1920 we 
printed a brief account of the birth 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse, New York, Decem- 
ber 12, 1865. The immediate cause 
of its organization was the proposed 
The new 
March 2, 


revision of the tariff law. 
tariff law 
1867. 


was enacted on 
The statement that “the new tariff 
March 2, 1867,” 
does not even suggest the strenuous 
efforts and 


law was enacted on 


diplomacy used by the 
wool growers and the manufacturers, 
As a matter of fact, after the bill had 
gone through the usual ups and downs 
in its course through both Houses, and 
had to the 


(Andrew Johnson) for his signature, 


been sent President, 
it was learned that pressure was be- 
ing brought to bear to induce him to 
withhold his signature. “But a few 
moments remained,” aceording to the 
report of the secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, “in -which 
the President could sign the bill; and 
other of 


precedence, when the 


matters grave importance 
were claiming 
representatives of the two associations 
called the attention of Messrs. Delano 
and Bingham (representative from 
Ohio) to the emergency, and urged 
their interposition. They immediate- 
ly saw the Attorney-General, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet from Ohio, impress- 
ed upon him the vital importance of 
the bill to the wool industry of the 
country, and induced him to exert his 
great personal influence with the Pres- 
ident, which fortunately secured his 
signature at the latest moment.” 
The opponents of the bill naturally 
claimed that the President’s signature 
was not given within the time speci- 
fied by law, but Vice-President Colfax 
contention the 
At least the wool 


but after the 


over-ruled their and 
struggle was over. 
growers thought it was; 
law had been in operation for about 
two 


years, they discovered that /the 


duty on wool on the skins had not been 





made sufficiently high. An enormous 
importation of skins, often having two- 
years’ growth of wool on them, re- 
sulted. The National of 
Wool Manufacturers again united 


with the wool growers in making rep- 


Association 


resentations to, Congress which 
the 


se- 


cured amendment necessary to 
prevent this practice. 

November 26th, 1867, is the date of 
the following entry in the record book 
of the 


considerable time in the informal dis- 


association: “After spending 
cussion of various subjects (principal- 
ly cigars) the session of the Executive 
Committee was declared by the chair 
adjourned, sine die.” The next entry 
is dated at Chicago, Illinois, May 3rd, 
1877. 
meetings of the association were held, 


During this interval no regular 


but according to a report of the secre- 
tary made later, the Executive Board 
met several times and were always on 
the alert in guarding the wool grow- 
interests. The chief object in call- 
the association members together 


ers’ 
ing 
in 1877 was the consideration of a Na- 
Wool 
Wool growers attending the Centen- 
felt 
that the sheep show there had not 
the 
creditable should 
Stillson of Wis- 
of Vermont and 
ap 
pointed from the Executive Board to 
act with the president (A. M. Gar- 


tional Sheep and Exhibition. 


nial Exhibition in Philadelphia 


fairly represented industry and 
that something more 
be undertaken. Eli 
N. Bissell 


Samuel Archer of Missouri were 


consin, E. 


land of Illinois) and the secretary (W. 
G. Markham of New York) as an Exe 
cutive Committee. To this committee 
was referred the question of the na 
Although the 
made a 


tional sheep exhibition. 


St. Louis Fair Association 


proposition to them, it was thought 
that Chicago was the better place to 
hold the show. However, the Chicago 


citizens failed to make satisfactory 


guarantees and the matter was drop- 
] 


pec 
ped. 


secretary in his report of 1879 states: 


In regard to this exhibition, the 





“It is still believed, however, that a 
national exhibition of sheep, wool, and 
woolen manufactures of every des- 
cription, showing all classes of fabrics 
into which our different varieties of 
wool enter, and including also such 
wools as are not grown in this coun- 
try, but are required to be imported, 
should held the near future.” 
It is interesting to note that this is 
still the belief and hope of the asso- 


be in 


ciation. 


It was in 1877 that tariff revision 


loomed up again. Rutherford Hayes 
had just been elected President and 
the 


first 


Forty-fifth Congress was in its 
session. The rumor was circul- 
ated that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Hon. 
Fernando Wood, contemplated report- 
ing a bill recommending a material 
“reduction and simplification” of the 
wool and woolen tariff. Mr. W. G. 
Markham and Mr. John L, Hayes, 
secretaries of the wool growers’ and 
manufacturers’ associations, re- 


called upon Mr. Wood in 


wool 
spectively, 
December, 1877, and verified the rum- 
or. Mr. Wood requested the two asso- 
ciations to submit their protests in 
writing as soon after the holiday re- 
cess as possible. 


“Accordingly (from Mr. Markham’s 


report) we went to our homes to pre- 
the After reaching 
home I received a communication from 


pare protests. 
Mr. Hayes, saying his association had 
had a conference, and decided that a 
joint report would be’ more effective 
than two separate reports, and request- 
ed me to call a meeting of our Exe- 
cutive Committee to meet with them 
jointly and prepare the protest. Jan- 
1878, was fixed upon for 
such meeting, at New 
York. Mr. Stillson, of Wisconsin, had 
gone to Texas, and was unable to 


uary 9th, 


Rochester. 


just 
be present; Mr. Archer was sick, and 
only Mr. Garland, Mr. Bissell and your 
secretary of the Executive Committee 
present. The 
the 8th. 
Messrs. Frost, Hayes; Harding, Bige- 

Whitman, Pay- 
Taft James. I saw immedi- 
ately on their arrival, in this array of 


could be manufactur- 


ers arrived on There were 


low. Coe, Maxwell, 


son, and 
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ten of the most prominent wealthy and 
influential representatives of the wool 
manufacturers of the United States, 
something more than passing upon the 
form of protest against any reduction 
in the tariff on wool, and | immedi- 
ately telegraphed the most prominent 
wool growers within reach to come to 
Rochester immediately. The morning 
train brought a dozen or more repre- 
sentative wool including 
Pottle, Bronson, Mariner, 
Shepard, Lusk, Martin, Sherman and 
others, with whom 


growers, 
Messrs. 


committee 
could advise in official action with the 
manufacturers.” 


your 


At the meeting it developed that 
while the wool growers favored fight- 
ing for the retention of the rates then 
in force, the manufacturers, though 
preferring no change, believed one was 
inevitable and thought less danger 
would be run by compromising with 
the Wood committee and making some 
slight reductions. <A_ split between 
the two associations was about to oc- 
cur, but a compromise was made and 
a resolution passed asking the Ways 
and Means Committee for ninety days 
in which to submit the protests. 

On February 22nd, a second con- 
ference of growers and manufacturers 
was held in Washington at which time 
a resolution was passed protesting 
against any change in the existing 
tariff and calling upon their represen- 
tatives to move to strike out the en- 
acting clause of the Wood bill when 
it was introduced. Such-a motion was 
made by Representative Congor from 
Michigan and the motion passed by a 
very slight majority. This indicated 
that while there was little danger of 
another attempt at tariff revision dur- 
ing that administration, it was inevit- 
able. In closing the incident of the 
Wood bill, Mr. Markham’s report con- 
tains the following paragraph: 

“The summer of 1878, | chanced to 
be in Boston at the office of Mr. Hayes, 
and was gratified at receiving a call 
from Mr. Bigelow, who came, as he 
said, learning that I was in town, to 
thank me, and through me the officers 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, for having saved to the manu- 
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facturers the tariff of 1867. 
‘Except for 


Said he, 
firmness at the 
Rochester meeting and in Washing- 


your 


ton, we should have committed a very 
great error, and I want you to know 
that we realize and appreciate that it 
was your firmness that saved us.’” 

But the revision of the tariff law 
was only delayed. It was the chief 
topic of discussion during the years 
1879, 1880 and 1881. In Chicago, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1881, the National Wool 
Growers Association held its next reg- 
ular meeting. The following officers 
were elected: President, A. M. Gar- 
land, Illinois; secretary, Wm. G. Mark- 
ham, New York; treasurer, John D. 
Patterson, San Francisco, California. 
Impending tariff legislation was, of 
course, the important subject. 

At this time, the industries of the 
country, scenting danger, were anxi- 
ous that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to gather data in relation to 
tariff revision, rather than that the 
drafting of the new bill should be left 
entirely to Congress. A convention 
of industries was called to meet in 
New York on November 29th, 1881. 
The wool growers at first decided not 
to join in the conference, but later 
reversed their decision. The matter 
of appointing a tariff commission was 
taken up by the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress and the bill creating that body 
was finally passed. The wool grow- 
ers succeeded in having their presi- 
dent, Mr. Garland, named as a member 
of the commission. 

The various industries were asked 
to appear before the commission and 
submit statements. The growers and 
manufacturers decided again to unite 
in their representations. After several 
conferences the joint committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question pass- 
ed a resolution to the effect that “it 
was inexpedient at this time to con- 
cede any reduction in the rates of duty 
upon wools.” The committee then ad- 
journed to receive instructions from 
the associations they represented. No 
further mention is made of joint meet- 
ings in regard to this tariff. 


The Tariff Commission reported the 
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new bill to Congress. on December 
4th, 1882, and on July Ist, 1883, it be- 


came law. It provided the following 


duties: Class 1, clothing wool, and 
class II, combing wool, value 30 


cents a pound or less, 10 cents a 
pound; value over 30 cents, 12 cents a 
pound; washed wool, double the reg- 
ular duty. Class III, carpet wool, value 
12 cents a pound or less, 2% cents a 
pound; value over 12 cents, 5 cents 
a pound. All classes, scoured wool, 
treble the regular duty. 

This tariff bill almost caused a dis- 
ruption in the ranks of the associa- 
tion. It seems that for sometime the 
Ohio wool growers were dissatisfied 
with the existing organization. In the 
early part of 1877 they organized the 
National Association of Sheep Breed- 
ers and Wool Growers at Cleveland, 
Ohio. This new association apparently 
did not grow, but the feeling that 
prompted its organization did and was 
very evident during the tariff fight of 
1882-3. After the bill reached Con- 
gress, Messrs. Columbus Delano and 
Sprague of Ohio came to Washington, 
did much lobbying and thought they 
had secured enough backing in the 
Congress to amend the proposed bill 
in such a way that there would be no 
reduction in the wool duties. . Their 
campaign was not successful, how- 
ever. The attitude of the wool grow- 
ers generally was manifested at the 
next meeting of the association, held 
at Chicago, 26th, 1883. 
Here Mr. Columbus Delano was elect- 
ed president and Mr. Markham re- 
elected secretary. 


September 


The latter declined 
Aibert 
Chapman of Vermont was elected to 


to serve, however, and Mr. 
fill his place. At this meeting it was 
resolved to use every possible effort 
to secure a restoration of the old 
duties on wool but all efforts along 
this line were futile. 

A few quiet years followed for the 
association. The peace was not to last 
In 1887, President De- 


lano appointed another committee to 


long, however. 


meet with one from the manufactur- 
ers and dealers and so commenced the 
fight on the 1890 tariff. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE STOCK 
GROWERS FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Announcement has been made by the 
Stock 
that no new business will be taken on 
1921. This 
rangement has been made in view of 


Growers Finance Corporation 


after December lst, ar- 
the fact that the work of the corpor- 
ation is considered to have served in 
stabilizing the live-stock business and 
because the newer War Finance Cor- 
poration, with larger resources, is in 
to 
financial service. 
\ total of $19,565,000 had been loan- 
ed by the Stock Growers Finance Cor- 
poration up to November 26th. The 
amounts placed in each state for the 


a position continue the needed 


entire time are not stated but the fol- 
lowing figures show the business done 
from October 23rd to November 26th. 
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In other cases the local committees 
representing the corporation, in their 
efforts to protect the plan against 
abuse, seefm to have caused delays 
which are very trying if not unneces- 
In other cases documents have 


been handled with dispatch and money 


sary. 


actually obtained in a short time. 

Th amounts actually released for 
agricultural purposes, as contrasted 
with the sum of loans “approved” and 
to be made when conditions are met, 
were published by Chairman Meyers as 
On that date the 


monies disbursed for various purposes 


of November 16. 


were as follows: 

On cotton, $15,825,415. On grain, 
$1,976,368. On live stock, $3,165,383. 
For other agricultural purposes, $8,- 
834,159. On the same date the total of 
loans approved, on which money was 
subject to the order of the borrowers, 
was given as $95,214,500. To live-stock 


































































Location Feeders and 

of Security Stock Cattle Aged Steers Sheep 
Arizona ... 29,000.00 sane ssieeesss 

CRTTORUIA: «5 eenstisss 40,000.00 

Colorado ... 152,177.60 13,500.00 
Idaho ... ae 26,000.00 
Illinois ... 3,000.00 snigicniteiaapiccainasesti 
Iowa 33,639.00 

Kansas 23,445.24 12,488.30 ; on 
Minnesota 10,760.00 5,000.00 
Montana 16,000.00 107,366.35 85,500.00 
Nebraska 239,185.10 52,958.38 

New Mexico ............ 330,850.00 

North Dakota 77,874.17 

Oklahoma 51,621.39 de 

South Dakota 109,185.24 7 

Texas 1,087,580.85 ‘ae 133,022.17 
Utah 12,614.21 
Washington ... 30,000.00 
Wyoming ... 89,788.93 31,500.00 





a 
Total- 


LOANS MADE BY THE WAR 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


From some states sheepmen write 
the Wool Grower that money put in 
circulation by the War Finance Cor- 
poration has checked liquidation and 
materially stiffened prices for breed- 
ing stock. Word from other states is 
to the effect that relief is not being 
obtained and that impractical restric- 
tions are imposed by the local com- 
mittee or by the Board at Washing- 
ton which prevent the money from 
actually getting out. 

Considerable delay has been caused 
by some of the companies organized 
to do business with the corporation. 





$2,246,.708.52 
$3,113,860. 





$472,171.84 


$399,980.35 


$2,275 


bank 


363,567 to co-operative associations. 


570 has been loaned 
and $3,- 


companies 
without endorsement 


During the two weeks ending 
December 3, the corporation announced 
approval of 477 loans amounting to 
$19,130,000 for agricultural and live- 
stock The 
included the following. 
Colorado 


purposes. announcements 


$817,000 
































Nebraska 911,000 
Arizona 237,000 
New Mexico 311,000 
Montana 802,000 
Oregon 440,000 
Idaho 111,000 
Utah *1,583,000 
Wyoming 463,000 
Iowa 3.625.000 

Partly on live stock in Wyoming and 
Nebraska. 

*Partly on sugar. 


17 
OUR FRONT COVER PiCTURE 


The photograph reproduced on the 
front cover of this issue of the Wool 
Grower is another of the productions 
of Mr. Charles J. Belden, Pitchfork, 
Park County, Wyoming, who furnish- 
ed the cover 
ber, 1920. 
subject of 


for Decem- 
This latter photo was the 
much 


illustration 


favorable comment 
and admiration. 

The present photo is a very extra- 
ordinary result of the exercise of 
art. It was obtained 
through a long time exposure on a 
clear, moonlight night. Mr. Belden 
has not advised us what reading mat- 
ter was furnished the herder to induce 
him to continue illumination of the 
wagon-camp until such a late hour. 
shows the 
same setting at break of day with a 
part of the sheep on their feet and 
two men standing beside the wagon. 


photographic 


A companion picture 





A BANKER’S VIEWS ON MARKET- 
ING WOOL 


A prominent Montana banker writes 
the following to the Wool Grower re- 
garding home financing of wool and 
further progress in wool marketing: 

“IT am hoping that the favorable re- 
sults obtained this year by the Ac- 
ceptance Company, and especially by 
the Warehouse Company, in handling 
the Montana clips, will be the means 
of a much more extensive marketing 
through these this coming 
Only for the Acceptance Com- 
pany and the Warehouse Company our 
wool growers would have been obiiged 
to sell their 1920 clips for from 15 to 


agencies 


season. 


20 cents, whereas, those who shipped 
to the Warehouse Company, either di- 
rect or through the Acceptance Com- 
pany, are now netting 20 to 25 cents 
for their wools—a saving of about 5 
cents a pound. 

the time may 
come when wool can be marketed in 


“T am hoping that 


some sort of an orderly fashion, and 
not have to be bartered in a haphazard 
manner, as has been the case since I 


have been familiar with the sheep in- 


dustry.” 
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LéL Some Achievements of State Associations 2&Z& 





PRAGER MILLER 
President, New Mexico Association 


NEW MEXICO 


Prager Miller, President 
Bertha Benson, Secretary 
The New Wool Growers 


Association has, like every other asso- 


Mexico 


ciation of live stock producers, been 
more or less affected by financial con- 
ditions the financial depression 
which is evident all over the South- 
west. 


or 


However, they have done what 
they could during the past year to 
protect the sheep industry in the way 
of co-operating with other state organ- 
izations in urging the passage of the 
tariff bill; the French-Capper Truth- 
in-Fabric bill; in securing reductions 
in freight rates on both wool and 
sheep; securing postponement of pay- 
ment of grazing fees on National For- 
ests; and attending to the many iocal 
questions which come up during the 
year. 


An executive board meeting is called 








J. D. NOBLITT 
President, Lincoln County (Wyo.) Aéss’n. 


for the 14th of December at which 
time the date of our annual convention 
will be decided upon; and problems 
such as leasing and sale of our state 
lands ; with the 


3ureau of the Biological Survey; and 


closer co-operation 


general suggestions as to how best to 





do more effective work during the 
coming year will be discussed. 
* ok * 
IDAHO 
Hugh Sproat, President 
John Ridenbaugh, Secretary 
The Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 


tion has not accomplished much dur- 
ing the season of 1921. The officers 
of the association have had their hands 
full attending to their private affairs, 
and as a consequence the activities of 
the association have been curtailed. 
On account of the difficulty of ob- 
of the Executive 
Committee, the president has hesitated 
to call them together, but he has had 
the and of the 
members of the State Sheep Commis- 


taining a quorum 


advice suggestions 
sion, whenever any question of im- 
portance came up. 

The at 
the time of our January meeting. It 


scab situation was serious 
was the consensus of opinion of the 
growers that the sheepmen thenisel- 


ves would have to’take control of its 


HUGH E. CAMPBELL 
President, Arizona Association 


eradication. <A legislative committee 
was appointed and through the effec- 
tive work of Fred W. Gooding, An- 
drew Little, W. Scott Anderson, and 
a gw others, a State Sheep Commis- 
sion was appointed, through legisla- 
tive enactment, with an appropriation 
large enough to tackle the job 
tively. 


effec- 
While we are not altogether 
the Doctor 
Dade, the inspector in charge, has been 


free of scabies, work of 
most satisfactory and Idaho sheep are 
now just a little cleaner than their 
neighbors. 


Largely through the initiative of 
the association, the Wool Growers 


Commission Company was started. It 


4 


is to be regretted that Mr. A. J. Knol 


lin has not received the entire support 
While all 
not accomplished which we had hoped 
for, yet the Wool Growers Commis- 


sion Company has demonstrated 


of the Idaho growers. was 


that 
it is a factor in marketing, and many 
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HUGH SPROAT 


President, Idaho Association 


growers who did not and never may 
consign to this company, are better off 
financially by reason of its existence. 
What was done to regulate shipments 
was done exclusively by this company, 
and the saving in holding the market 
on many occasions has been of much 
more value to growers than the reduc- 
tion in commission charges, which was 
the original purpose of the company. 

A committee from this association, 
accompanied by some of the leading 


business men’ and bankers of Boise, 
appeared before the State Land Board 
and obtained a reduction of 30 per cent 
in grazing fees on state lands for the 
ensuing year. Several routine .mat- 
ters were handled by the officers but 
the above are the principal undertak- 
ings in Idaho during 1921. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA 


Fred A. Ellenwood, President 
E. L. Hart, Secretary 
The first thing our association did 
this last year was to arrange for our 
annual meeting to be held in different 
the For the past 
several years we have been holding 


sections of state. 


our regular annual meetings at the 








F. A. ELLENWOOD 

President, California Association 
University Farm, Davis, California, 
where we have always received hearty 
co-operation from the faculty at Davis. 
They assisted us 


have matérially 


in conducting our meetings as well as 


in holding our annual ram sale. But 
hotel accommodations at ‘Davis are 


not sufficient to take care of the large 
crowd of wool growers that attend our 
annual meeting and it is not quite so 
convenient for railroad transportation 
view of 
these facts and ‘the fact that most of 
us enjoy 


as some other places. In 


a change of scenery we 
thought even more interest might be 
taken in our association work and new 
members might be secured by holding 
our annual convention at a different 
place each year. We, therefore, de- 
cided to meet this year at Fresno for 
the 


The next thing of importance to our 


first time. 


industry in this past year, which would 


never have been done without our 


State Wool Growers Association, was 
the 
meat bill. 


enactment into law of a frozen 
It is now unlawful in Cali- 
fornia for any retail butcher to sell or 
offer for sale any imported frozen cold 
storage meat without displaying a 
sign to the effect that such meat is 
handled by him and this sign is to be 
visible, legible and placed in a conspic- 
is also unlawful for 


any hotel, dining car or restaurant to 


uous place. It 


serve such imported cold storage meat 
without also displaying a similar sign. 


WOOL GROWER 





Cc. H. WILLIAMS 


President, Montana Association 


This, we think, has been a great pro- 
tection to the California consumers and 
a benefit to the lamb producers. We 
have no objections to imported cold 
storage meats being sold but we do 
think it is only right and proper to 
insist upon them being sold as such. 
We believe that it is entirely wrong 
to deceive the consumer by selling this 
stuff for our own fresh mutton and 
charging the same price as for our 
own. 

We also secured the passage of a 
dog law which we have been trying 
to accomplish for several years. This 
will help some about getting rid of 
sheep-killing dogs, but up to the pres- 
ent time we have not looked after the 
enforcement of this law as we should. 

Early this year the association invit- 
ed the president of the State Cattlemen 
Association, Mr. T. H. Ramsay of Red 
Bluff, and a few interested wool grow- 
ers and arranged a conference with 
Mr. B. A. McAllister, Land Commis- 
sioner, representing the railroad com- 
panies of California. After putting 
this question up to Mr. McAllister and 
his assistants in its true light they 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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OHIO DIRECTOR OF WOOL MAR- 
KETING SAYS BEST WOOL 
GROWERS FAVOR CO- 
OPERATION 


According to the experience of Mark 
J. Smith, director of wool marketing 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
the efficient marketing of wool is 
closely related to and largely depend- 
ent upon efficient production. In a 
statement to the press, Mr. Smith 
says: 

“The experience of the past few 
years in co-operative selling of wooi 
on grade and merit has brought home 
to the wool growers the realization 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween superior methods of production 
and the receiving of the highest net 
returns. 

“The men most enthusiastic over 
improved methods of selling wool in 
Ohio, are the growers of good, bright, 
strong, staple wool. They do not wish 
to revert to a practice by which their 
wool is used to sell the product of a 
man who, by his slack methods of flock 
husbandry, such as failure to cull his 
ewes, and properly feed, and who is 
careless at shearing time, thus allow- 
ing foreign material to become tied up 
in his wool, has a large amount of 
clothing or short staple wool of a 
semi-bright, lustreless nature. 

“Since that day, usually considered 


an unhappy one from the sheepman’s . 


standpoint, the wool regulations have 
rendered a valuable service. The gen- 
eral feeling is that the best class of 
wool growers will not return to the 
hit and miss methods of former days 
when the buying basis was an average 
price per pound. The buyers or, bet- 
ter expressed, assemblers, very often 
being incompetent as judges of wool 
values, such a condition resulted in 
the penalization of the producers of a 
high grade product. 

“The Ohio wool growers have built 
up a great selling organization, that 
adequately provides for the proper 
warehousing, grading, financing and 
efficient marketing of their product, 
built upon the fact that this method 
is vastly superior to the old haphazard 
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method. Sufficient proof of this, he 
finds, is in the fact that 7,200,000 
pounds of wool will be pooled this year 


when all is in.” 





RABIES IN WASHINGTON 


Extensive losses of dogs and live 
stock and the biting of several persons 
by dogs caused the establishment, No- 
vember 21, of rabies quarantine cov- 
ering all canines in Grant, Adams and 
Franklin Counties, in Washington, and 
all that portion of Benton County lying 
north of the Yakima River. A total 
of twenty-five cases of rabies in three 
counties in the south-central portion 


Coyote Bounties vs. Extermination— 


December, 1921 


of the state was reported by Glenn 
R. Bates of the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey at the state capital to S. G. jew 
ett of the predatory animal division 
of the survey in Portland during No- 
vember. Seven of the cases were in 
human beings, others being in iorses, 
cattle, sheep and dogs. Similar reports 
coming in from Nevada caused Mr. 
Jewett some uneasiness for fear of an 
outbreak in Oregon, where it might 
cause serious damage because cattle 
and sheep are now concentrated in 
winter pastures. He has tunds for 
employing only about a dozen men to 
combat such an epidemic if it should 
arise. 


The Result in Idaho on Failure to Co- 
operate With the Biological Survey. 


By Hugh Sproat 


The Bureau of Biological Survey be- 
gan the work of exterminating preda- 
tory animals in the fall of 1915. Prior 
to that time there had been some dis- 
position on the part of the Survey to 
look on predatory animals from three 
angles: 

1. The destruction of live-stock. 

2. Destruction of rodents. 

3. Value of furs. 

With the lapse of time, however, the 
former is the only one which now 
weighs with the officials, and the thor- 
ough understanding by them of the 
tremendous aggregate loss to stock- 
men makes them one of the most val- 
ued departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with which we stockmen have 
dealings. 

While the Survey has come to the 
stockmen’s viewpoint regarding the 
status of the wolf, coyote, bobcat, etc., 
which is the destruction of live-stock, 
the bureau’s contention that the 
bounty system merely encouraged a 
“farming” of predatory animals has 
proven correct, and its system of oper- 
ation is directly opposed to bounty 
payments. 

The Biological Survey’s plan pro- 
vides that each of our Western states 
shall comprise a district with an in- 


spector in charge. A force of hunters, 
highly skilled and trained in the use of 
traps and poison, is maintained the 
whole year. The men are equipped 
with every convenience that can aid in 
more efficiently carrying on their 
work. This includes an unlimited num- 
ber of traps, averaging about 300 to 
the man, and a recently developed 
poison far superior in its action to 
anything previously used. Hunters 
provide their own. horse and auto 
equipment, pay their own expenses, 
collect no bounties, and furs taken are 
Government property. The furs are 
sold at public auction and the pro- 
ceeds revert to the U. S. Treasury. 
As compensation for their services, the 
Government hunters are paid a fixed 
salary. The amount varies according 
to individual ability. The salaries 
have averaged less than $135 per 
month. 

As the Survey has only a limited 
appropriation, it is felt that assistance 
should be given by the various states 
where operations are carried on, and 
if the states will not, or cannot co- 
operate, then the individual should 
lend whatever assistance he can. Jn 
fact it is largely the problem of the 


(Continued on page 52.) 
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Beth Somers did not linger in the 
little room to which she had been shown 
—only long enough to lay aside their 
wraps, to brush Julie’s bright curls and 
to slip into the neat house dress which 
had been folded for convenience just 
When she came back 
into the kitchen with the little girl’s hand 
in her’s, Mrs. Bartlett was slicing ham 
for supper. 


inside her suit case. 


Beth watched in silence a moment be- 
fore she suggested shyly, “If you'll just 
show me a little for a few days, Mrs. 
Bartlett, why, I'll take right holt and I’ll 
aim to do things to suit you, too.” 

There were potatoes to be peeled so 
Beth began with potatoes, while she talk- 
ed with her new employer concerning de- 
tails of her work, and little Julie, already 
at home, made tentative advances toward 
friendship with a sleepy cat which lay 
curled beside the stove. 

“Harry'll be here in three or four 
weeks, Mrs. Bartlett,” the girl ventured 
presently. “I think it’s mighty nice of 
you folks to keep the place open for him. 
Of course we wanted to be together.” 
She flushed suddenly. “You see, I’ve 
never worked out before, but we’ve took 
up a homestead.” 

One had the impression that the home- 
It was almost as 
though she had added, “We've just fallen 
heirs to a vast estate,’ for there was a 
new light in her eyes and her voice had 
deepened with pride. 


stead explained all. 


“It was me got him to do it,” she went 
on; “he wasn’t a bit well back home, and 
I knew somehow he’d get better 
here. 


out 
We want to get ahead so bad. I 
told him I thought we’d ought to both 
of us work out for a while—till spring 
But he had to finish the barn 
he’d started on the place before he came 
away. It’s that that’s keepin’ him. Now 
—I wonder if that’s not enough pota- 
toes.” She had returned to the task at 


any way. 


hand. 

Just then the door was pushed open 
blunderingly as by a shoulder, and a man 
stumbled in disguised to his ears by the 
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te ttt Old Dan Tells Him 


By Marguerite Douglas Turner 


great load of split kitchen wood which 
was his burden. 

Mrs. 
explained by way of introduction. 
Dan, 


Sartlett 
“And 


new 


“This is Dan Davey,” 
Mrs. Somers here, is our 
cook.” 

The wood rattled into 
Dan Davey raised his head. He stood 
the Speechless yet 
strangely fascinated, she could only re- 
turn his gaze. 


the box and 


appraising girl, 
Insolently, from greenish, 
bloodshot eyes deep set under heavy 
stared at Beth. His 
nose, perhaps, had some time been a 
normal feature; now, flattened and _ bat- 
tered, it’s tip shadowed thin, habitually 
sneering lips. He had dragged off his 
hat, not in courtesy, but to pass the back 


brows, the man 


of a hand across his damp forehead and 
the act had rumpled still more his shaggy 
gray-streaked shock of hair. 

“Howdy,” growled Dan at last, dis- 
closing as he spoke a ragged row of 
teeth, as gray and brown, as gnarled and 
straggling, Beth thought, as the scrub 
cottonwoods there on the flat. 

The girl inclined her head, may have 
voiced some sort of conventional greet- 
it 


~ 


g, before she turned uneasy question- 
ing eyes toward Mrs. Bartlett. 
Dan’s roving glance had _ discovered 
Julie, who had fled to her mother’s skirts 
and was peeking shyly out. At once a 
flash of interest lighted his hard old eyes 
and a ghastly grin split his battered face. 
He extended knotted brown hands. 
“Hello, there, little girl!” he rumbled. 
The child’s eyes widened with fear— 
or wonder, and she clung the closer to 
Beth, who had laid a protecting hand in- 
stinctively on her ruddy curls. 
The lines 
of his face had relaxed, his eyes softened, 


Dan squatted on his heels. 


pleaded. 


“Come and see me, little lady,” he 
begged in a strange, hoarse voice, which 
he meant to sound very gentle. “Come 
and see me—you and me is goin’ to be 
pals, ain’t we now?” 

Suddenly a charming smile appeared 


on Julie’s face. She stepped slowly from 






ie a 


her shelter, one hand retaining for a mo- 
ment more a fold of her mother’s dress, 
Then, 


disregarding Beth’s impulsive 


restraining gesture, she ran to the 
circle of Dan’s long arms. 

When Dan had gone Beth marveled. 
She had stepped back from the stove to 
stare wonderingly at Julie, now calmly 
resuming relations with the unwilling 
cat. 


“T can’t get over the way the baby took 


up with him!” she exclaimed. “Why, 


she never does make up with strangers— 


and with such an awful lookin’—” 

“Oh, you'll get used to him,” reassured 
Mrs. Bartlett from the dining room. “I 
couldn’t help thinking when he first came 
in and you stared so, how frightened I 
work. He’s 
she went on 
But underneath 
Well—the way 
Julie took to him shows that! You know 
how it is with dogs and children—they 
seem to know somehow. Poor old Dan! 
He’s had a hard life. When you think 
of all he’s been through you can’t won- 
der—” 


was when he came here to 
got a terrible tongue, too,” 
presently, “and rough! 
it all he’s really good. 


She stopped abruptly. Old Dan would 
tell her soon enough—he always told 
everybody, she remembered. Let him tell 
his own story in his own time, then. 

3eth Somers, absorbed in transferring 
sizzling ham to a hot platter, did not 
notice that Mrs. Bartlett had failed to 
complete her remark. 

It was at dinner some days later that 
Dan chose to make his customary dis- 
Beth had learned to look at 
him without shuddering, had even come 
to chat with him in her friendly fashion 
as he came in and out of the kitchen 
about his chores, followed invariably by 
Julie, for the little girl had become his 
devoted admirer. 


closures. 


“No carrots fer me!” bawled Dan, and 
shoved his dish at Beth, who sat next to 
him. 


She flushed and objected with an air 
of injured pride. 
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“But they’re creamed, Dan, and have 
lots of butter in them.” 

“That’s all right,” he conceded 
gruffly, “but I had my fill some time ago. 
They fed us on carrots straight when I 
was down in Congress.”’ 

The others were smiling indulgently. 
They had heard this prelude before. 

“In Congress,” Beth repeated, curio- 
ously, as was expected. 

Dan chuckled grimly. 

“Yeh—I spent a long term in Con- 
gress—ten years. Would ’a been there 
yit, but they let me out fer behavin’ 
good.”” He sneered. “Some ’a the best 
men in the state was down there with 
me, too—the best safe cracker—the best 
oil stock salesman—and the best cow 
thief—among ’em. Me? Well, I reckon 
I was about the best man killer.” 

She only stared. 





“Yu bet!” he went on, taking a strange 
enjoyment in the ebb of color from her 
startled face. “I've done my time in the 
pen with the best of ‘em—and fer killin’ 
a man, too.” He leered at her. ‘Kinda 
shocks yu’, don’t it?” 

For Beth had shrunk back in her chair 
and her bloodless fingers gripped the 
table edge. From the corner of his eye 
Dan continued to glance maliciously at 
her, while the others were silent, feeling 
an odd restraint. The girl could eat no 
more, and failed even in spite of her ef- 
forts to hide her agitation. At last, with a 
murmured excuse, she pushed back her 
chair and escaped to her room. 

Upon the bed, relaxed in her noonday 
nap, lay Julie. Beth had always loved to 
watch her so, her damp curls in disarray, 
heavy lashes sweeping her flushed 
cheeks, her sweet lips parted. Now, al- 
though she mechanically lowered the 
shade to exclude a sunbeam which played 
on the little face, she gave no thought to 
the charming picture. Instead, she 
dragged up a chair to sit upright beside 
the bed, and stared at the hands clasped 
tightly in her lap. 


What kind of a country was this to— 


which she and Harry had come—where 
decent folks were thrown with criminals? 
What would her father say? She had 
been in the way of making a friend of 
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this man! She had let him play with 
her baby! And she had told him all 
about their homestead, and listened to his 
advise about crops to plant, and_ live 
stock. He said.he had run a. ranch of 
his own years ago. She had written to 
Harry some of the things he had_ said 
about farming. Why, she had even imag- 
ined Harry becoming friends with him; 
had pictured the two of them talking and 
smoking in the kitchen sometimes while 
she washed the dishes. He who had— 
killed a man, who had been a prisoner for 
long years in the penitentiary! 
vict. 


A con- 


After a long while Julie stirred and 
whimpered. Beth patted her soothing- 
ly, not more: gently, she acknowledged 
suddenly, than old Dan had patted her 
this morning when she fell off the wood 
pile. And Julie had loved him that first 
day! Then unaccountably Beth’s tears 
began to flow. What a strange, strange 
world it was. And what a fool she had 
been to act that way at the table, too! 
Why, the Bartletts knew and the other 
ranch men. They thought nothing of it, 
at all. Back east, of course—but here, 
you see, things were different. 

She stood up to dry her eyes and to 
smooth her hair at the mirror. How nar- 
row she had been. A new and broader 
view was surely more in keeping with 
this new broad country which was to be 
their home. Besides, after all, how could 
this man’s dreadful past touch her— 
touch her and Harry and Julie? Why, 
maybe—they could even help old Dan, 
could help him by just being friendly to 
turn his hardness and his bitterness into 
peace. She would try to be kinder to 
Dan than before. 

Some of this new-born sympathy and 
understanding Beth managed to convey 
at once to old Dan. He had flashed a 
guilty, half furtive glance at the girl, 
when he lingered after supper to visit a 
moment with Julie. 

“Sit down, won’t you, Dan, and hold 
her while I pick up my dishes,” she in- 
vited. “She’s tired and cross and she’s 
under my feet every minute.” 

And. so changed she was that she had 
even ventured to question him a little 
later. 
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“But, Dan, surely there was some mis- 
take!” she exclaimed impulsively. She 
watched him stroking Julie’s hair. The 
baby would be asleep in just a minute, 
she thought. “Why, you—couldn’t have 
—have killed anybody ?” 

She had asked it hopefully, yet when 
he raised blood-shot eyes to hers, hard, 
gloomy, fierce, she wondered. 

“T dont know whether I done it or 
not!” He answered her harshly, yet with 
a certain eagerness to tell. “Beard was 
drunk, and so was me and the other fella 
—crazy drunk. We had a jug, and we 
was out to Beard’s—out to his ranch. 
They was a row, all right. I kin remem- 
ber that, but I don‘t know what it was 
about, even. Any how, in the mornin’ 
me and the other fella was sober—and 
Beard—he was dead... . They found a 
bullet out a my gun in ‘im. . . . Oh, he 
was a snake, all right, and he was better 
off dead. But he had friends—looked 
like—plenty of ’em, and we didn’t, 
though I-used to think I had. We both 
done time fer it, and I reckon it was cal- 
culated to do us good.” 
bitter as he finished. 

He grinned evilly then, and shot a sly 
glance at the girl. , 


His voice was 


“But that’s what I meant t’day when 
I told yu’ I was the best man killer in 
the state. I kin kill a man dead as a door 
nail, and never know nothin’ 
next day.” 


about it 


She shrank from his repulsive humor. 

“But the drinkin’, Dan?” she ventured 
to ask presently. 

He understood and laughed, a grating 
laugh. 

“Oh, I got the Keeley cure that night, 
all right, if that’s what yu’ mean. And 
ten years all on account of it, and doin’ 
without any of it, kinda kills the hanker- 
in’, I guess, fer licker—and a lot of other 
things, too, mebe.” 

Suddenly the entire subject was re- 
pugnant to Beth. 

“Oh, how can you bear to talk about 
it?” she exclaimed. 

“And that’s where you're off,” he 
growled. He glanced at Julie and lowered 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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WOOL MARKETING 


Report of the Director of Wool Marketing in American Farm Bureau Federation—Presented at the 
Third Annual Convention at Atlanta, Ga., November 21-23.—By C. J. Faweett. 


While you are talking of decreased 
productions in the other lines, wool 
growers can well discuss increased 
production on a broad scale. 

rhe problems of the wool grower 
might be classed as follows: 

lirst—The preservation of our own 
domestic markets, both for wool and 
mutton. 

Second—W orking out a more scien- 
tific and economical method of distri- 
bution of both commodities. 

Third—Increased quality and quan- 
tit) 


f production. 

\n intelligent discussion of the first 
topic involves protection to the domes- 
tic wool grower against cheaply pro- 
duced foreign wools. The manner in 
which this matter has been handled 
by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is familiar to all present. We 
believe it to be to the interest of the 
consuming public as well as to the pro- 
ducer of wool to restrict foreign com- 
petition to a degree that will allow 
development of our domestic” wool 


growing industry. 


Better System of Marketing Wool 

The second topic of working out a 
better system of distribution of wool 
is one that is fraught with many dif- 
ficulties that do not apply to market- 
ing of other products. To the aver- 
age person wool is wool, and supposed 
to be worth just a flat price per pound. 
Yet it is classed in many commercial 
grades of which the producer has lit- 
tle or no knowledge. The intelligent 
grading and marketing of wool is 
highly technical and is the work of ex- 
perts. It is reasonably safe to say 
that handling of no other agricultural 
product affords such opportunities for 
deception and exploitation of the pro- 
ducer’s confidence as wool, and the 
methods of marketing no other pro- 
duct are so crude. We wool growers 
have been producing wool, manufac- 
turing wool if you please, running 
“our plant” the whole year, and then 
at the close of the year’s business, 


dumped the total annual production of 





our plants on the market at the same 
time. If the 


International Harvester Company or 


Is this good business? 


any other manufacturing concern, 
would follow the same tactics what 
would be the result? No bank in the 
country would loan them a dollar on 
a business conducted in this manner, 
and it is safe to say that they would 
not long continue in business upon 
such a basis; yet this is the method 
we have followed in the distribution 
of wool, 
The Plan 

The marketing machinery through 
which the wool pool is operating, is 
identical to the proposed plan of the 
Live Stock Committee of Fifteen’ The 
wool grower turns his clip in to the 
state association of which he is a mem- 
ber, and which is governed by board 
of directors, to be marketed. The 
state association then stores the total 
state pool at the concentration point 
to be graded and prepared for market 
under supervision of the various state 
representatives, and sold direct to mill 
consumption by the sales agency under 
the same supervision. In this manner 
the grower and consumer are brought 
into close connection. In the case of 
wool marketing this is not a proposed 
plan but one that is now in operation 
and has been for three years, and by 
experience we know some of the ob 
stacles that proposed methods of mar 
keting will probably encounter. One 
of the most serious encountered is the 
lack of understanding on the part of 
consignors that a commodity like wool 
must, if the full benefit of the method 
of marketing be realized, be marketed 
to mill requirements throughout the 
They fail to realize that if the 
erower is to eliminate the middle man, 


year. 


the speculator, they must be willing 
to assume the responsibility usually 
assumed by speculators. The grower 
has paid ‘the cost in usual methods in 
the way of less price received tocally, 
for if sold locally, it is at a price cal 


(Continued on page 51.) 
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COMING MEETINGS FOR WOOL 
GROWERS 
National Wool Growers: Salt Lake 
City, Jan. 9-10-11, 1922. 
Wyoming: 
1922. 





Casper, January 5-6-7, 
Utah: Salt Lake City, January 12, 
1922. 
Idaho: Boise, January 16-17, 1922. 
Washington: Yakima, January 13-14, 
1922. 
\rizona: 


Phoenix, January 26, 1922. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIA- 
TION, JANUARY 12-13-14, AT 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Secretary Tomlinson publishes the 
following announcement: 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the American Live Stock Association 
will be held at the America Theatre in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., January 12, 13, 


and 14, 1922. 


invited to atend this convention. Amonz 


\ll stockmen are cordially 


the important subjects to be considered 
are the followinz: Financing the _ live- 
stock industry, railroad rates on live stock 
and feedstuffs, vital amendments to the 
lransportation Act, campaign to increase 
consumption of meat, retail prices of 
meat, supervision of markets by the De- 
partment of Agricrlture, value of graz- 
ing on national forests, taxation and im- 
port duties on live stock and its products. 

These and other subjects will be ably 
discussed by speakers of national reputa- 
tion. Every state and local live-stock or- 
ganization should be represented at this 
convention, 

Colorado Springs has ample hotel ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. For 
hotel reservations write the Chamber of 
Commerce, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
The railroads have avthorized a fare of 
one-half on the . certificate 
plan. Tickets on sale January 8 to 11. 
When buying your ticket, please ask 


agent for the uswal certificate. Final re- 


one and 


turn limit on all tickets January 22, 1922, 
which will enable those who so wish to 
attend the National Western Stock Show 
at Denver on January 15 to 21. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSION 
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Where This Christmas Finds Us: 

A year ago live-stock men and farm- 
ers felt confident that the worst part 
of the business depression had passed 
and that matters must soon improve. 
The early months of 1921 brought still 
more trying financial conditions and 
unsatisfactory markets. The close of 
the year, however, has brought tangi- 
ble evidence that the tide has turned 
and the survivors are assured of calmer 
seas, 

The Christmas season has a special 
significance to men who raise sheep. 
It was to the shepherds that the angels 
announced the birth of Christ. They 
also spread the news of the event that 
brought peace on earth and good will 
toward men. There is today much 
more of peace on earth than there was 
one year ago. This is because greater 
good will among men and nations has 
been established through the interna- 
tional conferences which opened at 
Washington on November 12th. Such 
a meeting could not have taken place 
with such results prior to 1914. The 
terrible war was not fought in vain. 
Few ever -believed it was in vain. The 
suffering and bloodshed have brought 
the world into a new era. Perhaps not 
complete peace and good will, but new 
conceptions and new relationships are 
recognized, and the results will accrue 
in increasing measure to succeeding 
generations. 

The losses, anxieties and hardships 
experienced by those engaged in agri- 
culture and other industries were 
truly a part of the sacrifice of war. 
Perhaps they were not wholly un- 
avoidable, but their prevention in the 
aftermath of the conflict was beyond 
the power of individuals. Some fam- 
ilies whose sons made the supreme 
sacrifice have also lost their posses- 
sions through no real fault of their 
own. In the onward march of human 
affairs, there is no compensation for 
Their 


individuals. conditions that 


cause suffering are a part of the foun- 


dations for better things that advance 
the race toward its divine destiny. 


Good Will Toward Men: 

Wool growers have achieved much 
during 1921. Not in individual cases, 
but in unity of effort to secure that 
which is needed to make the industry 
serve the nation, notable advance has 
been secured. Through good will to 
employees and toward those with 
whom business is done away from the 
ranch, improvements in finance, in 
transportation and in marketing have 
been gained. The good will which we 
must exercise toward others and 
which others must extend toward us 
does not call for any surrender of 
It does 
require that we must be open to con- 


rights or honest convictions. 


viction of error in positions taken, even 
as we insist that others must change 
when they are brought to concede un- 
tenable positions. 

In the year ahead there is much to 
be contended for and many battles 
to be fought. We shall endeavor fully 
to regard the view points of those 
with whom we contend and to under- 
stand and appreciate the forces and in- 
fluences to which they are subjected. 





ORDERLY MARKETING 


Much has been said this year about 
the orderly marketing of agricultural 
products. Much more will undoubted- 
ly be said and done next year. 

To wool growers “orderly market- 
ing” is almost synonymous with “home 
financing.” The desire is to be able 
to retain possession of commodities 
with producers rather than with spec- 
ulators, between the time of readi- 
ness for shipment and of actual use by 
the consumer or manufacturer. In the 
case of wool such procedure has been 
impossible because of the need of ob- 


taining a part or all of the value at 
the time of shearing. Local banks 
had come to expect payment of sheep- 
mens’ notes at shearing time, although 
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payment at that time necessitated ob- 





taining the sale price or an advance 
from those in the trade who obtained 
funds from Eastern cities with which 
to carry wool from shearing time un- 
The enforced 
selling in a few weeks of a crop which 


til taken by the mills. 


went into consumption through a per- 
of twelve months was disorderly 
marketing. The most significant de- 
velopment in the range sheep business 
during 1921 was the support of local 
banks in providing advances upon wool 
marketed through the pools organized 


in Montana and Utah. The amounts 


of wool so financed and marketed 
were not strikingly large but they 


demonstrated as practical and valuable 
the methods used to secure orderly 
Still 
felt the need of 


marketing. more, the bankers 


who sO supporting 
have 
pledged their aid to the continuation 
Other bankers and many 


times as many wool growers will see 


their clients in an emergency 


of the plan. 


the common sense desirability of the 
arrangement and increasing amounts 
of wool will be adequately financed by 
home banks and placed at the markets 
for sale in orderly fashion, much to 
the gain of the grower, his commun- 
ity and therefore to the advantage of 
the banks as well. 

Wool 
settlement 


growers who are receiving 


for their clips after sale 
to the mill do not expect that all of 


the difference between the _ mill 
price and the ranch value at an 
earlier date will be included in their 


checks. There is a service of prepar- 
ation for sale, of affecting a sale; and 
of storage, which the commodity must 
bear. But the plan of home financing 
that 


such expense is deducted then all of 


and consignment ensures after 
the balance is for the producer. It 
the 


consumer and with release for needed 


works out to the advantage of 


production a large number who are 
not really needed in distribution. Even 
where the pooling plan is not employed 
the making of necessary loans or ad- 
vances separates the banking and sell- 
ing services of the usual style of wool 
commission house, keeps the banking 
at the point of production and pays 
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the salesman only for selling service, 
which is, in fact, an advantage to ev- 


ery one concerned. It is a healthful 


sign that progress toward orderly 
marketing is vigorously decried by 


that the farmers’ 


business is to produce and only to pro- 


those -who insist 
duce ; that the fruits orderly marketing 
should go to those who make distri- 
bution a business and not to the pro- 
ducer. To these persons the old sys- 
tem requires no change. They are 
oblivious to the fact thatintelligent and 
economical production cannot be con- 
tinued by a class too impotent or to 
fearful to take over the improvement 
of a plan that made a serf of the man 
on the soil and gave most reward to 
those who at best rendered a second- 


ary service. 





EXTENSION OF THE EMERGENCY 
TARIFF—THE WOOL GROW. 
ERS’ LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 


Association in connection with the 
tariff bill has been chronicled from 
time to time in the Wool Grower. 


The most striking accomplishment, 


however, was secured too late to be 


November. It 
both 


noted in the issue for 
was the securing of action by 
houses of Congress stipulating that 
the terms of the emergency tariff act 
should remain in force until the reg- 
ular tariff bill shall become law. 

The representatives named by Pres 
ident Hagenbarth to present the wool 
to the 


Finance Committee during that body’s 


growers’ arguments Senate 
hearings upon the tariff bill as passed 
by the lower house in July, consisted 
of Dr. McClure; 
E. Campbell; Hugh Sproat; the See 
B. Wilson. 


gether with a similar number repre 


vice-president, Hugh 


retary; and J. These, to 
senting farm state wool growers’ or 
ganizations and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation addressed the Sen- 
ate Committee on November 8th and 
98th, Chairman Penrose presiding and 
Senator Gooding sitting with the com 


mittee. Prior to offering criticism of 
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the provisions of the pending Fordney 
bill, the committee, through Dr. Mc- 
the Senate should ex- 
act without lim- 


} ——" 
Liure, urged that 


iting date, or to continue until the 
operation of the regular tariff law. 
The other branch of Congress had 
acted to extend the emergency law 


from November 27th to February Ist. 
the later date had been 
discussed by the Senate Committee and 


Removal of 


the danger of delay in concurrent 
action by the House and the possibil- 
ity of failure to secure such action be- 
fore November 27th was considered. 
However, when the hearings of No- 


vember 8th were adjourned the Sen- 
ate Committee agreed upon such an 
amendment and the bill in that form 
received a majority vote on the floor of 

On the 
second day following the House, with- 
out referring the matter to conference, 
voted to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment and the bill was signed by Presi- 
dent Harding on November 17th. 


the Senate on the same day. 


In the three weeks that have elapsed 
since assurance was given that no duty 
free be admitted 
American markets during this admin- 


wools would to 
istration, the market has strengthened 
just as growers had continuously in- 
should and would do under 
such the 


part of both dealers and manufactur- 


sisted it 
provisions. Eagerness on 
ers to obtain possession of wools now 
in stock is reported in correspondence 
from Boston reported in this issue in 
the department entitled “The Wool 
Sack.” There is good prospect that 
the 1922 clip will command a price that 
will equal production cost, which can- 
not be said of the clips of 1920 or 
1921. 

It was most fortunate that the con- 
vention of last January provided funds 
adequate for expenses of representa- 
tives in prosecuting these matters be- 
fore Congress. The fund raised at 
that time has been expended but the 
amount is insignificant in comparison 
with the benefit obtained through fair 
presentation of the facts and needs, 
While in Washington the committee 
the Ser- 
vice regarding appraisals of grazing 


also conferred with Forest 











; 
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values, with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on freight rates, with the 
Congressional Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and with the War Finance Cor- 
poration. 

In discussing the regular tariff bill 
the representatives of the growers ex- 
plained their objections to the 35 per 
cent limiting clause in the pending 
Fordney bill and to the low rate of 25 
cents per pound proposed as the clean 
content duty. It is not likely that 
attempt will be made fo alter the clean 
content plan for which President 
Hagenbarth labored so hard and long 
last spring. The position of the com- 
mittee upon the House bill plan of in- 
cluding a maximum ad valorem clause 
has not been stated. Wool manufac- 
turers are to appear before the com- 
mittee during the week of December 
12th, but it is not expected that the 
Senate Committee will report its tar- 
iff bill before March. 5 





THE AGRICULTURAL BLOC AND 
THE FABRIC BILL 


The French-Capper Truth-in-Fabric 
Bill is listed for active support of the 
Senate agricultural bloc in the regular 
session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

A Washington dispatch to the Daily 
News Record of New York on Nov. 
28, says: 

“The Truth-in-Fabric Bill will be 
placed on the program of legislation 
upon which the ‘agricultural bloc’ of 
the Senate will insist during the ses- 
sion of Congress to convene next 
week. This was indicated today by 
Senator Capper, of Kansas, joint au- 
thor of the pending measure, upon 
which lengthy hearings were conduct- 
ed by a sub-committee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee during the 
special session. 


“Known as the French-Capper bill, 
the measure has been tied up for 
months. When the Senate sub-com- 
mittee concluded its hearings, it was 
announced by Senator Watson, of In- 
diana, chairman, that a report would 
be withheld until the committee knew 
the result of a test to determine 
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whether use of substitutes for wool 
in a piece of fabric may always be de- 
tected. 


Bureau of Standards Test 

“This test is to be made by the Bu- 
reau of Standards of the Department 
of Agriculture, and it was indicated 
that upon the result of this depended 
to a large extent the character of the 
report the sub-committee would make. 
If the test proved that frauds can 
readily be detected, then it might be 
expected that a favorable report on the 
bill would be made. 

“However, Representative French, of 
Idaho, one of the authors of the bill, 
said today that friends of the meas- 
ure would insist upon the legisla- 
tion’s enactment, regardless of the 
outcome of the test, for they contend 
the law can be enforced regardless of 
whether it is always possible to say 
whether a piece of fabric contains 
shoddy or some other substitute for 
virgin wool. The bare fact that a law 
has been enacted to prevent the prac- 
tice of fraud will do much toward stop- 
ping illegal practices, so that the meas- 
ure is to be insisted upon, regardless 
of the outcome of the test. 





STATUS OF FREIGHT RATE 
REDUCTIONS 


Slowness in revising freight rates 
illustrates the truth of the statement 
that change in expenses of producers 
always lags behind alterations in mar- 
kets. 

A real readjustment in freight 
charges is inevitable. It is mainly re- 
tarded by the railroads having been re- 
moved from control of the wages they 
pay through an act of Congress. It is 
becoming more evident every day that 
the country must have either less of 
government control of transportation 
affairs or else complete government 
control. It seems certain that the ma- 
jority sentiment favors greater inde- 
pendence for the carriers. 

The July reduction of railway work- 
ers’ wages was absorbed by the roads 
except for the reduction of 20 per cent 
in live-stock rates. This change was 
secured through a petition filed for the 
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live-stock associations by the Live 
Stock Shippers’ League and applied 
only in cases where the rate charged 
was in excess of 50 cents per hundred. 

When the strike was averted the 
claim was made, and denied, that the 
railway labor board would not enter- 
tain proposals of further wage reduc- 
tions for one year. However, their 
decision upon working and shop rules 
is reported to have effected a reduc- 
tion in expenditures of the carriers. 

Reduced rates for hay and _ grain 
were made the subjects of argument 
in August before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington. On 
November 21st, an order was issued, 
calling for removal of one-half the in- 
crease of August 26th, 1920, upon these 
products moving in territory west of 
the Mississippi River. The new rate 
was to apply not later than December 
27th, 1921. 

On November 16th, however, the 
railway executives had proposed a 
general reduction for six months upon 
all agricultural products, including 
wool, the continuation of the proposed 
rate beyond six months to be condi- 
tioned upon the approval within that 
time of a wage cut of 10 per cent. 

A general investigation to determine 
“what will constitute a fair return to 
the roads after March Ist, 1922” was 
then ordered by the commission with 
hearings to be opened on December 
14th, for the carriers, and on January 
9th, for the shippers. 

It appears certain that a material 
reduction of existing rates will come 
but the date thereof is yet to be de- 


termined. Wool growers need the 
benefit of the new rate before the time 
of the 1922 spring shearing. 

A special case on wool rates was 
brought on by the roads’ request for 
authority to lower rates on wool going 
east from Pacific coast points to equal 
those charged by steamship lines. The 
reply of the commission to this pro- 
posal is likely to be delayed sometime 
as the matter is involved with the 


large question of long and short haul 


rates which is being independently 
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prosecuted by the rate association of 
the intermediate territory. 

A blanket rate on wool of $2 per 
hundred to Eastern points from all 
the range territory was suggested by 
the Boston Wool Trade Association, 
but the commission rejected the pro- 
Another petition has been filed 
by the same association to require the 
roads to issue through bills of lading 
to Eastern points on wool shipments 


posal. 


going west by railroad to Pacific coast 
points and thence by steamship. This 
petition also calls for a reduction of 
40 per cent in existing rail rates to the 
points of loading on ships. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is now working to make sure 
that a substantial reduction in 
be made effective in 


wool 
rates time to 
apply on 1922 wools before leaving 
growers’ hands. 





DEALERS ANXIOUS TO OBTAIN 
CONTROL OF THE NATIONAL 
WOOL WAREHOUSE AND 

STORAGE COMPANY 


During recent months strong influ- 
ences have been brought to bear to 
combination of the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 


effect a 


pany with a prominent wool-dealing 
concern, operating extensively both in 
the Western range and Eastern fleece 
wool known that the 
dealer interested has stated that the 
the the 
Western territory during recent years 
has had the effect of increasing the 
price which the speculators have been 
forced to pay for wool by as much as 
3 or 4 cents per pound. 
house has not expanded and prospered 
in anything like the same proportion 
as it has benefited the market in which 
the wool growers sell. The endeavor 
to secure its name and good-will and 
to curtail the policies which have been 
benefiting the growers is striking evi- 
dence of its real value, and it is not 
surprising that dealers are willing to 
pay a large amount to gain control 
over its actions and prevent a contin- 
uation of the work the warehouse has 
been doing for the Western wool- 
growing interests. 


states. It is 


operation of warehouse in 


The ware- 
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WE EE ERE RAE RA RRR EERE RNE 


A Christmas Letter From 
a Shepherd to His Pal 


On the Desert, 40 miles from nowhere. 
December, 1921. 
Dear Ern: 

It’s been two months since | seen 
you in Dillon and | wrote you once 
before but didn’t get a chance to mail 
the letter and just packed it around 
in my pocket til the writing got all 
indelible. Now I want to try you again 
with a few lines to see how you are 
I dont seem to remem- 
ber much of that trip to Dillon which 
account of some moonshine } 
ran acrost and was sure sick of that 


stacking up. 
is on 


place one morning about two days 
after I blew in and I was clean broke 
and everybody seemed ready for me to 
go to work again so I drifted over into 
the Y and A outfit. 

Say do you know Big Bill Moline? 
Hes the feller Dan Waters bit a chunk 
out of the left ear the time he cleaned 
out Petes place down on the Cinnebar. 
Which it was Dan did the cleaning. 
Well Big Bill is working here tending 
camp. Hes got a girl down at 
Wickalulu as he has a sneaking notion 
hes going to marry sometime and its 


my 


She wears 
highheeled boots and has red hare. 
Thems her outstanding features. Bill 
tries last fall at shipping time to coax 
her into the notion of going to Chicago 
with him but she didnt think a lot of 
wouldnt travel that 
time of the year nohow. Well Big 
Bill goes and buys her a diamond big 
enough to trail her to the bedgrounds 
by on a dark night and he aims to 
fasten that on her along about Xmas 
night. Which its my opinion that hes 
working the wrong system. If this 
female party was on my string and I 
had the handling of her Id wear that 
diamond myself and just sort of ease 
the idea into her that diamonds is my 
main hobby and I bet a twenty dollar 
Stetson that shed be feeding acrost the 
table from me in no time. But Big 
Bill dont know nothing about women 


keeping his mind busy. 


his skeem and 


that stone 
around now, looking at it every time 
his team stops, and I suspect it must 
be going to be plumb painful when 
the time comes for him to have to just 
give it away. I'll let you know how 
he comes out in the deal. 


nohow. Hes 


packing 


She’s beginning to look like winter 
here now. But the biddies herd fine 
and theres nothing to it but just turn 
em back towards camp in the evening. 
Then its get supper, make a mark on 
the calendar and turn in. Which its 
getting mighty close to Xmas. I won- 
der does anybody ever figure on how 
a lile ole shep spends his Xmas out 
here bucking the desert? I just cant 
help feeling a bit lonesome along about 
the time white folks are saying Merry 
Xmas to one another. I get to think- 
ing about pine trees that had things 
strung around over em, and candles 
and somebody saying All Ready now. 
You know. It sort of makes me feel 
like I’m the oldest settler in a world 
blown full of snow and everybody’s 
trailed out and left me alone with 
three thousand head of biddies, forty 
below zero, and the everlasting stars 
for company. 

Say, theres a Dutchman got a ranch 
down here just a couple of miles from 
my camp. Hes got a couple of girls 
and a nice bunch of geese. I got to 
sizing his proposition up and I sort 
of figure that maybe so those girls 
will want to go to the doings over at 
the school house Xmas night and I’m 
going to scout around that way and 
have a look. If so that they all go 
then I’ve got an idea that theres go- 
ing to be a.goose served at one cer- 
tain sheep camp right in this part of 
the desert. Does that give you an 
appetite? And do you get what I 
mean? 

Well solong. Hope you get this in 
time to answer it. 

Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 
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WOOL GROWERS OF ARIZONA 
REDUCE LOSSES FROM PREDA- 
TORY ANIMALS THROUGH CO- 
OPERATION WITH U. S. BIOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY. 


(By Fred W. Perkins, Secretary, 

Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n.) 

Three years ago the old bounty sys- 
tem was abandoned after a complete 
survey had been made of the state to 
ascertain the annual loss to live stock 
and game by predatory animals. This 
survey proved that the stockmen lost 
over $1,500,000 worth of live stock 
annually in Arizona from depredations 
by predatory animals. After ascer- 
taining this fact and realizing that such 
conditions existed after following a 
bounty system for years it was deem- 
ed advisable to at least give the new 
system of Federal and state assistance 
a trial. All state and county bounty 
laws were promptly repealed by the 
State Legislature and in lieu thereof 
the state appropriated a sum of $50,000 
annually, or as much thereof as ex- 
pended in the state of Arizona by the 
U. S. Biological Survey each year. 
This included both predatory animal 
and rodent pest control, the work to 
be carried on under the supervision 
and direction of the U. S. Biological 
Survey. It developed later that ow- 
ing to inadequate appropriations by 
Congress only about $30,000 could be 
allotted to Arizona annually from Fed- 
eral and this factor 
proven the only weakness to the plan. 
It would have 
made a straight state appropriation of 
$50,000 annually, not depending upon 
Federal appropriation and then made 
every effort to secure adequate Fed- 
eral appropriations each year to match 


sources, has 


been better to have 


as nearly as possible the state appro- 
priation. 

However, it can be truly said that 
wonderful results have been secured 
with the limited funds available, and 
the Arizona wool growers would vig- 
orously oppose any attempt to abandon 
the present system which has been so 
effectively carried out during the past 
three years. 

Over 8,000 predatory animals have 
been killed in Arizona to date by the 


THE 


U. S. Biological Survey and the State 
Livestock Sanitary Board co-operat- 
ing. This is the actual number of 
skins and scalps that have been turn- 
ed into state headquarters at 416 
Heard Building, Phoenix, Arizona, ac- 
cording to M. E. Musgrove, predatory 
animal inspector in charge, while the 
skins of thousands of others which 
were poisoned were never found in 
time to be of any value. If all pois- 
oned animals had been found there 


‘is no doubt that the total kill would 


have exceeded 16,000 animals. How- 
ever, the actual number of skins and 
scalps turned in is as follows: Coy- 
otes, 6,669; bobcats, 664; - foxes, 620; 
mountain lions, 187; lobo wolves, 142; 
predatory bears, 34. 

Stockmen are justly proud of the re- 
sults that have been secured to date 
and everyone realizes what the eli- 
mination of over 8,000 predatory. ani- 
mals means to the industry. Last 
summer an extensive poison campaign 
was carried on in the northern part 
of Yavapai County and the western 
portion of Coconino County. Thou- 
sands of animals were poisoned and 
the losses of sheep immediately ceas- 
ed. Upon the completion of this one 
drive, Mr. Tom Pollock, well-known 
stockman and banker of Flagstaff, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the U. 
S. Biological Survey office at Phoenix: 

“T want you to know that we very much 
appreciate the work done on the live-stock 
ranch of the Sanford Livestock Company 
and the Grand Canyon Sheep Company, 
north of Seligman.: Mr. Sanford tells me 
that your work there has benefited that 
part of the country many thousands of dol- 
lars in poisoning coyotes. I am sure that 
there is no other bureau in the Department 
of Agriculture that is doing as much direct 
benefit to the live-stock interests of Agizona. 
We want you to know that we greatly ap- 


preciate your work, and hope that a liberal 
appropriation will be made for its continu- 


” 


ance. 


(Signed): Tom E. Pollock, President, 


Arizona Central Bank. 

The foregoing letter means consid- 
erable to us here in Arizona as prob- 
ably Mr. Pollock is interested in the 
sheep business to a extent 
financially than any other one man in 
the state. 

Another feature of the campaign to 
date has been the benefit to the gen- 
eral public such as the business man, 
the mining man, etc., both owners and 


greater 
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employees. These men like to hunt 
and when you go hunting you like to 
find game. The increase in the num- 
ber of deer, wild turkey, quail, etc., is 
very evident in the areas where the 
predatory animal campaigns have heen 
carried on. The stomach contents of 
every wolf, 
killed have been examined and the ex- 
amination has proven that they live 
upon deer, wild turkey, quail, calves, 
sheep, goats and poultry. 

So far as the wool growers are con- 
cerned about the only complaint we 
have to make is that because of inade- 
quate funds it is not possible to meet 
the growing demands for this service. 
Nevertheless the public is fast realiz- 
ing the immense practical value of 
suich a service and it is hoped that 
this difficulty will be overcome in the 
near future. This can only be 
plished by having every wool 
write to his Congressman and demand 
increased appropriations for this pur- 
pose. 

In view of the fact that the Federal 
Government 
lions of acres of our finest grazing 
lands which are breeding grounds for ; 
these pests it is no more than right 
that they should stand their just share 
of the expense in eliminating this evil. 


lion, coyote and bobcat 


accom- 


grower 


owns and controls mil- 





FED LAMB SHORTAGE 


Well informed sheep men are estimat- 
ing that in the first four months in 1922 
receipts of fat sheep and lambs at the 
principal estern markets will be 40 per 
cent short of the same period in 1921. 
The greatest decrease in. feeding activi- 
ties seems to be in western Nebraska, 
northern Colorado, Kansas and Mis- 
The Arkansas Valley in Colo- 
rado is credited with a moderate in- 
Idaho 


feeding more than 


souri. 


crease, and some sections of 


are said to be 
last year. The native bred and fed lambs, 
which supplied strong competition with 
Western fed lambs all last season, will 
be lacking this winter, as most native 
flocks were reduced materially in the past 
ten months. The sheep feeder seems in 
relatively a better position than either 
cattle or hog feeders. i. i 
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It is with pleasure that we present to you in our 
December special advertisement in the current National 
Wool Grower, pictures of our Wool Growers Commission 
Company employees. Perhaps it would interest you to 
have a brief sketch of the employees. First, however, we 
desire to advise you, as we have many times heretofore, 
that the Wool Growers Commission Company was estab- 
lished through the efforts of the officers of the National 
Wool Growers: Association and the Idaho, Utah and other 
state wool growers’ associations, the purpose being to re- 
lieve the business of what was considered an exorbitant 
rate of commission, and to bring about, through concen- 
tration, a better system of distribution of shipments, 

The volume of business consigned to the Wool Growers 
= Commission Company has been large enough at times to 
= enable us to demonstrate very satisfactorily that we were 
accomplishing much. At other times the volume of busi- 
ness consigned to the Wool Growers Commission Company 
has been too light for us to be a controlling factor in the 
market. We are pleased, however, with that which we 
have accomplished, because we feel that our customers, 
in the main, have been satisfied, and realize the advantages 
of marketing their shipments through an organization which 
= truly represents and works at all times for their interests. 
= Mr. A. J. Knollin, manager of the Wool Growers Com- 
= mission Company, was chosen to organize and manage the 








company by the men starting this movement because of his 
wide acquaintance with the sheepmen, and his familiar- 
ity with the industry in all its phases throughout the 
United States. Mr. Knollin has devoted all of his business 
= life (forty years to be exact) to the sheep business, handl- 
: ing sheep on the range throughout the West and feeding 
sheep. He first went into the commission business in 
1894 at Kansas City, in partnership with Mr. C. J. 1b soth, 
= a former employee, as Knollin & Booth, and in 1961 this 
= firm opened offices at St. Joseph and Omaha. In 1904 Mr. 
Knollin took over Mr. Booth’s interest and the firm name 
was changed to the Knollin Sheep Commission Company, 
and an office opened at Chicago. This business was con- 
tinued with Mr. Knollin as manager uninterruptedly until 
1916, when Mr. Knollin retired. Then the business at Chi- 
cago and Omaha was continued as the Knollin Sheep Com- 
mission Company, under the management of Mr. C. H. 
Shurte. 

Mr. C. H. (Charlie) Shurte’s experience in the commis- 
sion business started in the year 1901 with the Mallory 
Commission Company, a firm that for quite a period, led 
in the number of sheep handled on the Chicago market. 
Mr. Shurte was later with Greer, Mills & Co., and in 1906 
= joined with Mr. Knollin in the Knollin Sheep Commission 
=> Company, and continued there until early in the summer 
of this year, when he sold out to the Wool Growers Com- 
: mission Company. Mr. Shurte spent the summer at his 
= farm in Michigan, but at the strong solicitation of his old- 
= time friends, returned to the commission business in 
October, as assistant to Mr. Knollin in the management 
= of the Wool Growers Commission Company and active 
salesman on the Chicago market. 

Mr. E. A. (Ernie) Beilfus had experience with sheep 
on both sides of the market, working for a number of 
years for one of the big packers. He was with the Knolliz 


Sincerely yours, 


Sheep Commission Company for three years prior to com- 
ing to the Wool Growers Commission Company. 

Mr. Ed Nolan, manager of the Omaha office, also had 
several years’ experience as an employee of one of the 
large packing houses in the mutton department. He was 
with the Knollin Sheep Commission Company as yardmar 
and assistant salesman at Omaha for a number of years, 
finally obtaining, by hard work and merit, the present posi- 
tion of manager at Omaha. 

Mr. Nolan is assisted by Mr. G. J. (Kid) Kyte, an 
old-time salesman on the Omaha market. Mr. Kyte stands 
second to none as a hard worker and efficient salesman. 

At Kansas City Mr. I. E. Horseman is our head sales- 
man. Mr. Horseman was for many years connected with 
one of the large packing companies and worked his way 
up from the bottom as head buyer. 

Mr. Horseman is assisted by Mr. David Hamer, a man 
who has had a great many years’ experience as sheep sales- 
man and office manager for one of the large commission 
companies. 

Mr. W. G. Hazelwood at St. Joseph, was raised a sheep 
salesman. His father, for many years, was one of the 
prominent salesmen on the Pittsburgh market. 

Mr. Harry W. Bulla at Denver, like many of the 
other men now with the Wool Growers Commission Com- 
pany, obtained his first experience in the sheep yards with 
one of the large packing concerns; later entering into the 
commission business on the Denver market on his own 
account. 

Mr. V. B. Stark, Mr. Bulla’s assistant at Denver, had 
several years’ experience on the market as salesman for 
different commission companies. 8 

Our salesmen are all experienced and thoroughly sea- 
soned to the work, having had not less than fifteen, and 
in the case of the manager, forty years’ experience. We 
can also say truly that the employees in the offices, the 
yard help and our representatives in the field are no novices 
on the job; all have had many years’ experience, 

It was said by a commission merchant, prominent in 
the business, that Mr. Knollin could not build up a com- 
mission business over night. The fact was not considered 
that Mr. Knollin had been actively engaged in the sheep 
commission business for a great many years and was 
acquainted with practically everyone engaged in handling 
sheep on the different markets. Many applications were 
received for employment from good men, and it is to be 
hoped that the growth of this business will warrant adding 
to the capable force of employees. It is up to the sheep- 
men. 

The: employees of the Wool Growers Commission 
Company, in presenting their pictures to the readers of 
the National Wool Grower, desire first to thank those 
who have shown their confidence in this movement by 
giving us their business, and by assuring them and 
others who will, undoubtedly, give us their business in 
the future that we are all determined to render the best 
possible service at all markets. 

We hoped to have this display of photographs complete 
but Mr. L. L. Ormsby and Mr. H. L. Finch who repre- 
sented us in Idaho and did splendid work for us, failed 
to send in their pictures; they were on our staff during 
the range shipping season. 


: Wool Growers Commission Co., 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager 


(Advertisement) 
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STAFF AT DENVER, C 
Siiwtbihnuo Arthur J. Smith, Virgil B. Stark, (salesman 


Awe 


STAFF AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Back row—Chas. Driscoll, Glen S. Shurte, Dean Barnard, Ed. A. Barnard, Chas. H. Weight- 
man, Norman (Tommy) Thomas. Front row—Ernie A. Beilfus, (salesman); Evaline 
McLaughlin, K. L. Parro, A. C. Roche, Everette H. Minnick. 
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FIELD REPRESéN 

From left to right—Jack Murray, Laram 
mont and Valley, Nebraska; G. J. 
Brown, Utah; L. L. Wiseman, Wash 


STAFF AT KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI i IVE 


1. E. Horseman, (salesman); E. J. Hopkins, A. Simpson, A. J. Knollin,; Jr., D. Hamer. 
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DENVER, COLORADO 
ark; (salesman), Harry R. Bulla (salesman) 


STAFF AT SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
W. G. Hazlewood, (salesman); M. E. Owens, B. Moore, E. Baum, G. McKnight 


COMMISSION CO. 





C. J. (Charlie) Shurte, Asst. Gen’l. Mor. 








EPRESENTATIVES. 

ay, Laramie, Wyo.; H. F. Brainard, Fre- 
ska; G. J. Kyte, Wyoming; James W. 
man, Washington; W. W. Latta, lowa. 


STAFF AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
James McKinley, James Curran, Joe Lamb, Thos. Redmond, Walter O’Neil. 
Louis Nielson, G. J. “Kid” Kyte (salesman); Ed. Nolan( manager and salesman); 


A. L. Hoffman. 
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FEDERAL STOCK YARDS LAW 
NOT IN EFFECT 


The provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act were to have gone into 
December Ist, at the 70 
yards to which the terms of 


force on 
stock 
the law were declared to apply. Reg- 
ulations governing owners of stock- 
yards, commission houses and specu- 
lators were announced on November 
30th. 

In the Federal Court at Chicago 
commission 
houses and the Chicago 
yards asked for a perpetual injunction 
restraining the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (by whom the law is to be en- 
forced) from enforcing the terms of 
the act. 

Later, the attorney for the Govern- 


lawyers representing 


dealers at 


ment agreed to a suspension of the 
law as affecting commission agents 
and dealers, pending the ruling of the 
court upon argument submitted by 
the attorneys for those who applied 
for the injunction. In seeking the in- 
junction the plaintiffs contended that 
the business of commission agents and 
dealers was not properly a part of in- 
terstate commerce and therefore sub- 
ject only to the laws of Illinois. 

One advantage of the delay is that 
when the law does become operative 
all questions as to its validity and con- 
tinuation will have been removed. 

In addition to providing for the 
supervision of the business of the 
stockyards companies the law requires 
that 
for any stockyard service furnished 
at a stockyard by a stockyard owner 
or market agency shall be just, rea- 


“all the rates or charges made 


sonable, and nondiscriminatory, and 
any unjust, unreasonable, or discrim- 
inatory rate or charge is prohibited and 
declared to be unlawful. (Section 305.) 
The term ‘market agency’ is defined 
as “any person engaged in the business 
of (1) buying or selling in commerce 
live stock at a stockyard on a commis- 
sion basis or (2) furnishing stockyard 
service.” A dealer is “any person, not a 
market agency, engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying or selling in commerce 
live stock as a stockyard, either on 
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his own account or as the employee 
or agent of the vendor or purchaser.” 

Below are printed other sections of 
the law of interest to live-stock ship- 
pers. 

Sec. 306. (a) Within sixty days after 
the secretary has given public notice that 
a stockyard is within the definition of sec- 
tion 302, by posting copies of such notice in 
the stockyards, the stockyard owner and 
every market agency at such stockyard shall 
file with the secretary, and print and keep 
open to public inspection at the stockyard, 
schedules showing all rates and charges 
for the stockyard services furnished by such 
person at such stockyard. If a market 
agency commences business at the stock- 
yard after the expiration of such sixty days 
such schedules must be filed before any 
stockyard services are furnished. 

(b) Such schedules shall plainly state 
all such rates and charges in such detail 
as the secretary may require, and shall also 
state any rules or regulations which in 
any manner change, affect, or determine 
any part or the aggregate of such rates or 
charges, or the value of the stockyard ser- 
vices furnished. The secretary may deter- 
mine and prescribe the form and manner 
in which such schedules shall be prepared, 
arranged, and posted, and may from time 
to time make such changes in respect there- 
to as may be found expedient. 

(c) No changes shall be made in the 
rates or charges so filed and published, ex- 
cept after ten days’ notice to the secretary 
and to the public filed and published as 
aforesaid, which shall plainly state the 
changes proposed to be made and the time 
such changes will go into effect; but the 
secretary mgy, for good cause shown, allow 
changes on less than ten days’ notice, or 
modify the requirements of this section in 
respect to publishing, posting, and filing of 
schedules, either in particular instances or 
by a general order applicable to special or 
peculiar circumstances or conditions. 

(e) Whenever there is filed with the 
secretary any schedule, stating a new rate 
or charge, or a new regulation or practice 
affecting any rate or charge, the secretary 
may either upon complaint or upon his 
own initiative without complaint, at once, 
and if he so orders without answer or other 
formal. pleading by the person filing such 
schedule, but upon reasonable notice, enter 
upon a hearing concerning the lawfulness of 


such rate, charge, regulation, or practice, 
* * ok 


(f) After the expiration of the sixty days 
referred to in subdivision (a) no person 
shall carry on the business of a stockyard 
owner or market agency unless the rates 
and charges for the stockyard services fur- 
nished at the stockyard have been filed and 
published in accordance with this section 
and the orders of the secretary made there- 
under; nor charge, demand, or collect a 
greater or less or different compensation for 
such services than the rates and charges 
specified in the schedules filed and in effect 
at the time; nor refund or remit in any 
manner any portion of the rates or Qharges 
so specified (but this shall not prohibit a 
co-operative association of producers from 
bona fide returning to its members, on a 
patronage basis, its excess earnings on 
their livestock, subject to such regulations 
as the secretary may prescribe); nor extend 
to any person at such stockyard and stock- 
yard services except. such as are specified 
in such schedules. 
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Sec. 309 (a) Any person complaining of 
anything done or omitted to be done by any 
stockyard owner, market agency, or dealer 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “defendant”) in violation of the pro- 
visions of sections 304, 305, 306, or 307, 
or of an order of the secretary made under 
this title, may, at any time within ninety 
days after the cause of action accrues, apply 
to the secretary by petition which shall 
briefly state the facts, whereupon the com- 
plaint thus made shall be forwarded by the 
secretary to the defendant, who shall be 
called upon to satisfy the complaint, or to 
answer it in writing, within a reasonable 
time to be specified by the secretary. If the 
defendant within the time specified makes 
reparation for the injury alleged to be done 
he shall be relieved of liability to the com- 
plainant only for the particular violation 
thus complained of. If the defendant does 
not satisfy the complaint within the time 
specified, or there appears to be any rea- 
sonable ground for investigating the com- 
plaint, it shall be the duty of the secretary 
to investigate the matters complained of 
in such manner and by such means as he 
deems proper. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
been invited to discuss the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act before the Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association at Salt Lake, 
January 9-10-11, 1922. 





AUSTRALIAN WOOL SELLING ON 
BETTER BASIS 


(From our Special Correspondent. ) 

Not for many years has such generally 
good season prevailed throughout Aus- 
tralia. There usually is 
complaining of drought conditions, but 


some portion 


from every state come reports of a splen- 
did season. 

Wool is bringing good prices and 
quantities are being regularly disposed 
of, so that money is circulating among 
wool growers, which all helps to re- 
lieve the financial stringency. 

Sales have been held in Brisbane this 
week (Nov. 4) and have proved very suc- 
cessful, according to reports from Sydney 
brokers. The selection was an attractive 
one of new clip wool and values generally 
were firm at the recent improved level. 
It is interesting to note that the Japanese 
and Yorkshire buyers were particularly 
active in Brisbane, and the French and 
German buyers also competed 
Forty-five thousand bales were offered 
and the bulk of 
cleared. 

The excellent 
late has led _ the 


freely. 
the catalogues were 


demand prevailing of 
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Wool Selling Brokers to approach the B. 
A. W. R. A. directorate with a view to 
having the quantities of wool increased, 
and an has been made 
| by which the offerings in Australia will 
be increased by 50,000 bales during Nc - 
' vember and December. Although tls 
amount when split up among the various 
centers will not make a very great dil- 
ference in the local offerings, it is satis- 
factory to know that the principle of in- 
as the demand ex- 


pands has at last been recognized. 


arrangement 





creasing offerings 


It is to be hoped that if the demand 
continues the offerings in the new year 
will be substantially increased. With the 
latest addition the allocation now comes 
to 175,000 bales per month, and the gen- 
eral opinion is that buyers could absorb 
a much larger quantity. As growers are 
most anxious to have the sale of their 
wool expedited it is to be hoped that it 
will be possible to increase the offerings 
substantially. It is generally anticipated 
that the demand will be after 
Christmas and that sales on normal lines 
will be possible. 


wider 


The improved demand 
is now world-wide and the London sales 
just closed have been most successful, 
the special feature being the operations 
the home trade. The demand for 
crossbreds was very marked, but this is 
-‘tributed to the scarcity of Merino offer- 


of 


igs and the relative cheapness of cross- 
breds. Locally coarse crossbreds appear 
to be going entirely out of demand as the 
new clip comes along. Last week they 
were very difficult of sale at the Sydney 
sales, and this position was repeated in 
Brisbane this week. : 

As regards the new clip, consignments 
so far received afford a good example of 
the wool from the 


plains country, and 


there can be no doubt the bountiful sea- 








son is well reflected in the wool. The 
staple may not be so long as expected, 
but it is sound, the quality is good, and 
the absence of earth, usually so prevalent 
in these clips, has left the wool in bright 
and very attractive condition. The gen- 
erous season will probably result in a 
larger proportion of grease than usual, 
and in some districts burrs will be more 
plentiful, but the examples before us 
give promise of a better clip than we have 
seen for some years. 
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Hampshire Ram Lamb, champion of the 
Pacific International,, Bred and exhibited 
by the University of Idaho. 


SHEEP WINNERS AT PORTLAND 
SHOW 


Over 600 sheep were shown in the 
breeding classes at the eleventh an- 
nual Pacific International Live Stock 
at Portland, November 
Van Houten judged the 
Prof. Robert Miller the 
Down breeds, and C. L. Hawley the 
long wools. 


Exposition 
ois... J. f. 


fine wools, 


Rambouillet championships went to 
the Butterfield Live Stock Co., Weiser, 
Idaho. J. M. Moran and the -Univer- 
sity of Idaho were the other principal 
winners. 

The champion Hampshire ram was 
ot 
Idaho flock and the champion ewe was 
Fhe, 


a lamb shown by the University 


shown by Hubbard, Monroe, 
Ore. 

Romney and Lincoln championships 
Wm. Riddell & Sons, Mon- 


mouth, Ore. 


went to 


Corriedales were shown by Phillips 


and Wisecarver, McMinnville, Ore., 
and the Corriedale Sheep Company, 
Hollister, California, the latter win- 


ning all firsts and the championships. 





RAMBOUILLET AWARDS AT 
TEXAS STATE FAIR 





It not to 


awards in Rambouillet classes in our 


was possible print the 
November issue along with those for 
other breeds shown at the Texas State 
Over 100 head of Rambouillets 
were shown by seven exhibitors. John 
Webb of Indianapolis was judge. The 


Fair. 


awards follow: 
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Aged Ram—First, King Bros., Laramie, 
Wyo.; second and third, C. P. Raup, Spring. 
field, Ohio; fourth, C. C. Croxen, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa; fifth, T. M. Judge, Sabinal, 
Texas. 

Yearling Ram—First, third, fourth, King 
Bros.; second, fifth, C. P. Raup. 

Ram Lamb—First, King Bros.; second, 
Raup; third and fourth, Texas Experiment 
Station, Substation No. 14. 

Champion Ram—King Bros. 

Aged Ewe—First, third and fourth, Raup; 
second and fifth, King Bros. 

Yearling Ewe—First, third and fifth, King 
Bros.; second and fourth, Raup. 

Ewe Lamb—First and second, King 
Bros.; third and fourth, Raup; fifth, Judge. 

Best Flock of Lambs—First, King Bros.; 
second, Raup. 

Best Pen of Lambs—First, King Bros.; 
second, Texas Experiment Station, Substa- 
tion No. 14; third, Raup. 

Champion Ewe—C. P. Raup. 

“ag” Type— 

Aged Ram—First and third, King Bros.; 
second, Raup; fourth, Heatherhall Farm. 

Yearling Ram—First, second and third, 
King Bros.; fourth and fifth, Raup. 

Ram Lamb—First and third, King Bros.; 
second, Clarence Tisdale, Coleman, Texas; 
fourth, Raup, fifth, Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, Substation No. 14. 

Aged Ewe—First, King Bros.; second, 
third and fourth, Raup; fifth, Heatherhall 
Farm. 

Yearling Ewe—First, second and fourth, 
King Bros.; third, Heatherhall Farm; fifth, 
C. C. Croxen. 

Ewe Lambs—First, King Bros.; second 
and fourth, Raup; third and fifth, Texas 
Experiment Station, Substation No. 14. 

Best Pen of Lambs—First, King Bros.; 
second, Raup; third, Texas Experiment 
Station, Substation No. 14. 

Best Flock—First, King Bros.; 
Raup; third, Heatherhall Farm. 

Champion Ram and Ewe—King Bros. 


second, 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN 
COLORADO 





The sheep business is quiet in south- 


western Colorado,—no sales in ewes 


or Angora goats. The sheepmen are 
holding on, so care little about sales, 
although sheep have jumped from 
three to seven and a half cents. 

In general, the men are trying to 
get rid of old stock, largely gummers, 
at any old price from $1 to $1.50 and 
even at that price no sales are made. 
The sign is good, as all expect a grad- 
ual rise in prices, and feel that inside 
of three years, sheep will come into 
Consequently, those going 
into the sheep business want young 
stock. 

The 
Navajo sheep and selling the pelts. 
A few wagon loads have left the reser- 


their own. 


Indians are butchering their 


vation. 
The feed situation is excellent. Hay 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


SUGGESTIONS FROM CENTRAL 
MONTANA 


In arranging my papers I find a 
request from your office that I give 
some items on the, or our, business. 
I say 
years in the vale of wool growing in 
Montana, I feel that I am still one of 
the bunch, although I closed out four 


“our” because after thirty-five 


years ago. 

Those “rich farm lands” heralded by 
the and R. E. men backed 
by the “locator” for his $100 per quar- 
ter section, were too much for us. 
Those same lands today, 50 per cent 
vacant, would net more growing wool. 
But we'll get through, if 
“learn to labor and to wait.” 

Wool is going into consumption in 
The bulk of the 
notice 


railroads 


we only 


quite a large volume. 
i. os 


sales of Montana wool up to 31 cents 


holdings has gone. I 


by the Warehouse Company of Chi- 
cago. 

Transfers of sheep are seldom noted 
outside of those sent down to Chicago 
under compulsion. 
I should like to see them kept at home. 
We have plenty of hay for insurance, 


If it were possible, 


which is needed, for you know Mon- 
weather is fickle, 
another. By all means re- 
member ‘the Wool Growers Commis- 


tana one extreme 


fc lows 


sion Company in consigning stuff. I 
believe they are entitled to our whole 
patronage. 

Herders are being paid $55 and $50, 
but Sheep 
are 
dry season. 

I like sheep above all other stock, 
but I have been frightfully “stung.” 
I have piled up their frozen bodies in 
a long rick, like cord wood, to await 


“old time” men are scarce. 
in good condition in spite of the 


the warm spring days to skin them. 
Here’s an idea: If you see your sheep 
in the shed pulling the “sandburrs” 
off of each other to eat, you may know 
they are hungry. When the haystack 
gets very low and the sheep get very 
hungry, you'll see them get a little 
wool along with the burr. That’s the 
way they become “wool pullers.” 
B. M. Bean. Valentine, Montana. 





ROBBING PRODUCER AND 
CONSUMER 


In a statement in the October num- 
ber of the Wool Grower, Mr. E. A. 
Cudahy, Jr., in support of his unfavor- 
able attitude toward packers’ entering 
the retail business, makes the state- 
ment that the retail butcher is doing 
a much fairer and better job than the 
especially the 
understand or 


general public, and 


newspapers, seem to 
give him credit for. 

[ have a few extra good two and 
three-year-old grass wethers. As there 
was not enough of them to ship, I 
thought I would see if I could sell 
He said he 
would give 7 cents a pound dressed, 
as that was what he could get them 
for from the packers. I thought that 
was pretty cheap, but decided to dress 


them to the local butcher. 


one and take it to him. It dressed 56 
pounds, which at 7 cents, made $3.92, 
After leaving 
the shop, I sent another party in to 
buy some chops. The butcher charged 
him 30 cents per pound for chops from 
the same carcass. I figured it up and 
found that the butcher would receive 
a little better than $7 for the choice 
cuts, or about half of the carcass. Will 
leave it to the readers to judge for 
themselves as to what he would get 


the amount I received. 


for the remainder. It would be safe 
to say that he got about three times 
as much for cutting it up and dealing it 
out to the consumer, as I did for keep- 
ing it from the time it was dropped as 
a lamb until it was two years old, 
dressing and delivering it to him. 
Sheepmen, how much longer are we 
going to stand for such unfair ways of 
distributing our product to the con- 
J. W. Quest. 


sumer? 


Custer, Montana. 





SOUTH TEXAS FEEDING LAMBS 


On November 19th, L. E. Magruder 
of Ozona, Texas, marketed 2,100 feed- 
ing lambs in Kansas City at $7.90. They 


averaged 55 pounds and sold straight. 
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YELLOW SHEEP DOGS AND 
COYOTES 


[ have spent thirty-five years in the 
Twenty-five years of 
this time has been spent working with 
range sheep as a herder, camptender, 


Western states. 


or as a trapper or hunter of coyotes 
While out with sheep I 
have often noticed their actions when 
they either see or smell a coyote. Now, 
most sheep have more sound common 
sense than is credited to them. I have 
often wondered why people handling 
sheep on the range persist in using a 
dog which is yellow, light yellow or 
brown and yellow mixed. Most of 
them have long hair and in looks prac- 
tically match a coyote. I have used 
collies and all kinds of dogs. I have 
also made a close study of the actions 
of sheep with different dogs. Sheep 
handled with a black or dark brown 
dog take notice of a coyote or wolf 
when it comes close enough for them 
to see it. They note the color and 
became frightened, for they know it 
is not the black sheep dog. Then the 
man in charge of the sheep, if in sight, 
from actions that 
the 


and wolves. 


knows their 


there is something strange in 
vicinity and takes the proper action. 

If you start using a “coyote-look- 
ing” dog with the same band of sheep, 
it will cause a lot of uneasiness among 
When 


they finally become accustomed to the 


them for a good many days. 


yellow dog, they also pay far less at- 
tention to a coyote. 

\ difference in the action of the 
sheep is likewise noted when a black 
dog is used for the first time. After 
some time, however, they commence 
to notice a yellow dog, as in the mean- 
time they have probably been chased 
by coyotes. 

Sheep are very cute about knowing 
the dog that is around the camp all 
the time. With lambs a yellow dog 
should never be used, for lambs do not 
recognize coyotes nearly so well as 
do the older sheep. Any man running 
sheep on a range where coyotes are 
prevalent can easily make the test. I 
am fully aware that the color of a 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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Bee THE WOOL SACK 2éeecucuce 


BOSTON’S WOOL MARKET IN 
NOVEMBER 


By Henry A. Kidder. 

December opens with something 
very much approaching a “boom” in 
progress in the Boston wool market. 
Following a steady but slow improve- 
ment in tone, somewhat less marked 
as to prices, the upward swing devel- 
oped with considerable rapidity just 
before Thanksgiving. Not for a long 
time had there been so much specula- 
tive buying among dealers as during 
the last half of November.  Sales- 
men with their little rolls of samples 
were as thick as bees, and in the 
houses known to be interested in buy- 
ing were waiting several at a time to 
get the ear of the buyer. So keen 
was the movement that some lots of 
wool are reported to have changed 
hands several times in a few days, 
prices, of course, being boosted each 
time. 

At first this was thought to be par- 
ticularly a dealer’s “boom,” but later 
it was developed that some of the big 
mills were buying also. To what ex- 
tent they have operated, it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is certain that a 
big volume of wool has changed hands 
from the middle of November to date. 


The Government Sale 

This is independent of the 7,000,000 
pounds of wool sold by the Govern- 
ment December 1, most of which was 
taken by dealers. That sale was one 
of the most successful from every 
point of view of any yet held by the 
Government in its salvage operations. 
Other sales have shown 100 per cent 
clearing, but rarely has there been so 
much eagerness among dealers, and 
so little attention paid to the Gov- 
ernment reserve limits. 

In prices, also, the sale was unique 
among recent sales in that, some of the 
lots brought fully up to the level of 
present quotations in the Boston mar- 
ket. Possibly the large offerings of 
South American second clip and 
lambs’ wool, about 3,600,000 pounds 


catalogued, was responsible for the 
most of this, but at least the bidders 
were impartial and were as eager for 
vat goods and sweepings as for any- 
thing else. It certainly was the sell- 
ers’ day. 

Trade opinion agrees that the suc- 
cess of the Government sale is but a 
part of the current speculative move- 
ment, which dates from the passage 
of the bill extending the life of the 
Emergency Tariff. This action, and 
the growing uncertainty as to when 
the permanent tariff bill may be ex- 
pected to become a law, suggests to 
dealers and manufacturers that the 
foreign wool now in the country and 
theeunsold remnant of the last domes- 
tic clip, must satisfy the needs of the 
mills until the clip of 1922 is available. 
Even the most sanguine do not expect 
any tariff action before April, while 
many believe that all action will be 
deferred until after the fall elections 
of 1922. 

Manufacturers are beginning to get 
anxious regarding their future sup- 
plies of raw wool, and but for the un- 
satisfactory condition of the New York 
goods market, there would undoubted- 
ly prove to be something approaching 
a panic among buyers. That is the 
keynote of the present situation. If 
the goods market also responds to.the 
impulse of the boomers, the domestic 
wool and wool manufacturing indus- 
tries will be in better shape than for 
a long time. 


Texas Wools 

Another symptom of better times to 
come is found in the way that the trade 
took hold of the new fall clip of Texas 
wool. Though possibly some of the 
buying was on order, not all was so, 
the dealers buying outright a good big 
weight of wool. Dating from the first 
sale, which was held at Del Rio late 
in October, a constant increase in the 
interest and a corresponding advance 
in prices was noted until the last sale 
was held at Spofford at the end of 
November. At the first Del Rio sale, 
prices were 14 to 1834 cents, or about 


50 cents clean landed Boston. At Kerr- 
ville, November 4, Eastern buyers took 
over about a million pounds at 20% 
cents, or 55 to 57 cents, clean landed 
Boston. At the second Del Rio sale 
20 to 21 cents was paid, or 55 to 56 
cents clean Boston, and at San An- 
gelo about 500,000 pounds were sold 
at 21 cents, or about 55 cents clean 
Boston. This relatively light 
wool. The Peterson clip at Spofford 
was split between three bidders in a 
sealed bid sale at 2214 cents, making 
the clean landed cost fully 58 to 60 
cents. Coming as it does when 
movement the upgrade 
these sales have been of unusual in- 
terest. 

Details of the actual movement 
of wool in this market are often dif- 
ficult to obtain, many houses refusing 
to give out particulars of sales except 
in the most general terms. While 
the sales of the month have been large- 
ly medium wools to the knitting yarn 
trade, other grades, both clothing and 
staple, have also sold fairly well. Fol- 
lowing the month through, typical 
sales of Territory wools have been 
noted, as follows: Early in November, 
Montana and similar fine and fine-me- 
dium staple wool sold at 82 cents clean; 
and fine and fine-medium clothing at 
65 to 68 cents clean; French combing 
at 68 to 70 cents; quarter-bloods at 21 
to 22 cents in the grease, or 42 to 44 
cents clean; and low quarter-blood and 
braid at 16 cents in the grease. 


Utah and Montana Clips 

While most of the Utah 
wool has been held on consignment for 
better prices, a sale of Utah wool in 
the original bags is noted at 25 cents in 
the grease, or 70 to 72 cents clean. 
Oregon clips in the original bags have 
sold at 22 to 25 cents in the grease 
for best lots, or 70 to 75 cents clean, 
and 18 to 21 cents for less desirable 
lots, or 65 to 70 cents clean. 

Later sales of Montana clips in the 
original bags brought 31 cents in the 
grease. Montana three-eighths-blood 
sold at 26 cents, or 57 to 58 cents clean; 
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Montana quarter-blood at 45 cents 
clean for best lots and 42 to 44 cents 
clean for average lots; Utah fine-me- 
wool at 25 cents, or 70 to 72 
200,000 pounds Soda 
Springs low quarter-blood and braid 
wool at 14 cents in the grease; Ter- 
ritory low quarter-bloods at 16 to 18 
cents in the grease; California  six- 
months’ wool at 41 to 45 cents clean; 


dium 


cents clean; 


new Texas fall wool at various prices 
ranging from 58 to 63 cents clean; 
Territory low quarter-blood and braid 
at 26 to 32 cents clean; choice Mon- 
tana wool in the original bags at 28 
to 31 cents and 31 cents flat. The last 
sale of this grade showed a clean cost 
of 87 cents. 

has 


Fine staple 


but a 


been exceedingly 
scarce, small lot of Montana 
wool of this grade is said to have 


The 


last days of the month saw sales of 


changed hands at 88 cents clean. 


Territory wool within the clean range 
of 82 to 85 cents for fine and fine-me- 
dium staple, 75 to 80 cents for good 
lots of French combing, 70 to 75 cents 
fine and fine-medium clothing and 65 
to 70 cents for average, and 70 to 75 
cents for half-blood staple. 
Coarser Wools Improving 

The striking feature of the situa- 
tion in Territory wools is the substan- 
tial advances noted in quarter-blood 
Good 


quarter-bloods would readily bring 45 


and three-eighths-blood wools. 


to 48 cents clean for 1921 wool, while 


some are asking as high as 50 cents, 


though it is doubtful if any sale has 


The 


same is true of the three-eighths-blood 


1 


grade. 


yet been made at that figure. 
Current quotations are 55 to 
58 cents for good lots, with 60 cents 
asked in some cases. Predictions are 
that both grades will shortly be on the 
highest levels named. On account of 
the growing scarcity of quarter-bloods, 
the trade has been turning its atten- 
tion to low quarters and braid. Low 
quarter-blood wool has been selling re- 
cently at 1614 to 17% cents, or 30 cents 
clean, and braid wool at 13 to 14 cents, 
or 24 cents clean. 

Ohio 
has sold fairly well during the month. 
Sales have several times been noted at 


fine unwashed Delaine wool 
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35 cents, and lately 36 cents has been 
paid and for at least one lot, 37 cents 
Other grades of Ohio 
wool have sold at 29 and 30 cents for 
fine unwashed clothing, 27%4 to 28% 
cents for three-eighths-blood combing, 


is reported. 


25 cents for quarter-blood combing, 
28 cents for three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing, and 26 to 27 cents for quarter- 
blood combing. Michigan Delaine has 
sold at 32 cents. 


Foreign Wools 
Trading in foreign wools in the Bos- 
ton market has been on a rather mod- 
erate scale, owing to the fact that the 
market has been well cleared of choice 
Dur- 
ing the last two months the two big 


Australian and other fine wools. 


accumulations of Punta Arenas wool 


in this market have both been sold, 


and considerable has also been done 
toward clearing the Montevideo and 
3uenos Aires cross-breds. All grades 
are somewhat higher than they were 
a month ago, and the tendency is up- 
ward, owing to the embargo. Some 
transfers have been made in bond of 
both Australian and South American 
wools, but particulars as to grade, 
weight and price are lacking. 

Since the Emergency Tariff was ex- 
tended, there has been a _ noticeable 
withdrawal of American buyers, both 
sales and from the 


This fact, and 


from the London 
auctions in Australia. 
the decline in German marks, caused 
a decline at the opening of the Lon- 
don wool sales, November 22, especial- 
ly for the best Merinos, such wools in 
fact as American mills might be inter- 
tariff 


prices 


ested in under the 
bill. As the 


showed some 


permanent 
sale proceeded, 
variation, but were gen- 
erally easier than at the previous 
series. 

Similar conditions prevailed at Mel- 
bourne and Sydney sales in November, 
except in such cases where Japanese 
buyers bid the market up on choice 
wools. The marketing of the Austral- 
ian clip of 1921 is now in full swing, 
and yet Americans are practically bar- 
red from buying owing to tariff uncer- 
tainty in this country. If. as estimated, 
this year’s domestic clip did not ex- 
250,000,000 including 


ceed pounds, 
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pulled wool, it is patent that Amer- 
ican mills must have over 300,000,000 
pounds of wool from abroad to make 
up the difference. How this is to be 
obtained with the present embargo ex- 
tended indefinitély, is the problem. If 
the permanent tariff was now on the 
books, could make 
their plans and provide for the future. 


manufacturers 


The Government now has only about 
18,000,000 pounds of wool left, mostly 
South American, so that its holdings 
are no longer a factor of importance. 

Such questions as the American val- 
uation plan, basing wool duties on the 
scoured content, doubling the rate on 
skirted wools, and others rising from 
the tariff situation, are causing much 
worry; not so much in themselves, but 
principally on account of uncertainty as 
to whether they or their alternatives 
may ultimately be adopted. Altogether 
the situation is very much confused. 
Perhaps the only clear point about the 
matter is that, given any reasonable 
activity in the goods market, prices 
of domestic wool will be the center 
of considerable speculative excitement 
during the coming months. 





MONTANA ASSOCIATION 
ADVISES AGAINST CON- 
TRACTING WOOL 


The statement printed below was 
sent to members of the Montana Asso- 
ciation on November 22: 


Recent developments in the wool trade 
are interesting and may not have come 
to your notice. The Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association, desiring to be of substan- 
tial service to its members and the indus- 
try in general, avails itself of this oppor- 
tunity to say that the consumption of wool 
in the United States still continues on a 
basis much above expectations. -The result 
is an active market for all wools, and espe- 
cially for the finer grades. Montana wools 
are now moving in volume. 

Considering Montana wools consigned 
to the National Wool Warehouse & Stor- 
age Company, none of the 1920 clip remains 
unsold. Those wools of the 1921 clip which 
ean be sold in original bags are moving 
rapidly; likewise, wools requiring grading 
are being sold about as fast as the grading 
can be completed. Recent sales of Mon- 
tana fine and half-blood staple at 29 cents 
to 31 cents; fine and half-blood clothing at 
24c to 26c; three-eighths-blood at 24c to 
25c; quarter-blood at 22c, taken in connec- 
tion with the high percentage of wool 
machinery in operation, are indications of 
a healthy condition in the industry. 

A comparison of prices being realized 
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at the present with those offered growers 
last August shows that growers consigning 
through the association to the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Company are 
realizing from 3c to 7c more per pound than 
at shearing time. Patience and clear ideas 
in marketing have certainly been rewarded 
this year. 

The statistical position of wools in the 
United States is also strong; the United 
States Government and other reports show- 
ing that the stocks on hand January Ist, 
1922, in the United States will not be ab- 
normal and will be fairly consumed by the 
time the 1922 clip is on the market. 

This, in connection with a fair tariff on 
wool, leads your officers to think the de- 
mand for wool in 1922 will be good and the 
prices will be more than sustained. Much, 
of course, depends on the demand, and on 
prices obtained on the foreign markets. The 
trend of fine and fine-medium wools, how- 
ever, all over the world is unmistakably up- 
ward in price. 

We have reports that the speculative in- 
terests are at this early date sending men 
into the field with a view of contracting 
1922 wool on the sheep’s back. Your of- 
ficers realize that the growers need the 
money, but, in view of the present condi- 
tions and prospects for betterment, we 
must earnestly advise that you do not so 
contract your wools. The very fact that 
dealers who devote their whole time to a 
study of trade conditions are willing to 
contract at this time indicates a faith in 
the future that should be shared by the 
growers. 

Again we urge a careful consideration 
of conditions and the aid of every means 
to finance your operations without sacrifice, 
as, at this particular junction more than 
at any other time, the flockmaster should 
receive the full measure of the market value 
for his product. He has never needed it 
more. 


After the active campaign of this spring 
and summer in conjunction with the Mon- 
tana Wool Acceptance Company in an earn- 
est endeavor to save the wool grower of 
the state from being forced to forego his 
dearly earned reward, which endeavor met 
with at least a measure of success, not only 
for those who co-operated in the movement 
but even for those who did not seem to 
find it to their interest to do so, this asso- 
ciation has not thought it wise to circularize 
its members up to this time, as its officers 
realized that the market was one which 
would develop and they did not, early in 
the season, anticipate that Montana wools 
would be moving much before this time in 
the year. They have, however, carefully 
watched the trend of markets and believe 
that now is the time to give out this in- 
formation. 

As the members of this association know, 
all wools handled this year through the 
association and through the Acceptance 
Company were placed for storage and sale 
under the supervision of the National Wool 
Warehouse & Storage Company or Chicago, 
which, except for possibly one of somewhat 
similar character operating on the Western 
coast, is the only storage and selling agency 
ever established for and owned by the West- 
ern wool growers. Just before the recent 
movement of wool took place, and at the 
earnest solicitation of the Warehouse Com- 
pany, your officers sent a representative 
to Chicago to consult with its officers rela- 
tive to a range of prices to be placed upon 
consignments handled through this asso- 
ciation and the Montana Wool Acceptance 
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Company and to advise with them with ref- 
erence to all matters placed by this asso- 
ciation in their charge. 

The association was fortunate in being 
ahle to secure for this purpose the ser- 
vices of Mr. George K. Reeder of Craig, 
who, at a considerable sacrifice to his own 
business, consented to undertake this mis- 
sion. He spent considerable time at the 
warehouse in going over the general situa- 
tion, observed the manner in which the 
wools were being graded and handled and, 
upon his return, made a report to your of- 
ficers of what he found and his recommen- 
dations, and further expressed himself as 
being entirely satisfied with the manner in 
which the interests of the members of the 
association are being looked after. At all 
times, it is the intention of your officers to 
guard to the best of their ability the inter- 
ests entrusted to their care. In this connec- 
tion, by means of full weekly market re- 


ports furnished this association by the 
Warehouse Company, your officers have 
been able at all times to keep in close 


touch with affairs at that end, which are 
managed by directors selected by the wool 
growers themselves. 

Believing that the support given to the 
association is sufficient warrant to the of- 
ficers you have placed in charge to carry 
forward this work outlined at several meet- 
ings of the association held the fore part 
of the year, it is the intention of those in 
charge to continue the program now well 
begun, with the hope that full co-opera- 
tion and support will be given by the wool 
growers. This industry is of vital import- 
ance to the state generally, and intimately 
so to the members of this association, and, 
if put on the right track, it should con- 
tinue to follow it. 


FIREWORKS IN GOVERNMENT 


(Wire to National Wool Growers, 
December 1.) 

With 100 per cent sold, today’s Gov- 
ernment wool sale was the best of the 
year. Previous predictions of “Fire- 
works” were fully realized, the bid- 


ding being of the most sensational 


character throughout. In no case was 
any suggestion of official limits heard, 
the big houses competing sharply for 
about everything in the catalogue. 
Six houses, all dealers, took nearly 
one-half the total offerings, the bal- 
ance being well distributed. Large of- 
ferings of South American second clip 
and lambs’ wool made the sale parti- 
cularly attractive. Estimated that the 
prices averaged 10 to 15 per cent above 
the November sale. 
heavy 


Some lots showed 
& Howe 
heaviest buyers, taking over a million 
Charles J. 
Webb, Crimmins & Pierce Company, 
Kenneth Hutchins Company, J. Kosh- 


advances. Brown 


pounds wool and yarns. 
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land & Company and J. H. Wheelock 
& Company were also heavy buyers, 
Others also bought freely, the only 


notable exception being the carpet 
mills, who found prices too high, 
Offerings of greasy domestic wool 


were mostly fall clips or low quarter 
and three-eighths-bloods. Best prices 
in this department were 21% cents for 
California (original 
fall lambs’, 17% cents 


bags) average 
for Imperial 
Valley six months’ fleece, 16% cents 
for graded average fine and half-blood, 
171%4 cents for black sorts, 16 cents 
for California cross-bred lambs’ and 
15 cents for graded inferior to average 
three-eighths black and gray. The sale 
shows that there has been no lessening 
of the speculative fever recently noted. 
The embargo effected by the emer- 
gency tariff is working overtime and 
the 
prices. 


wool trade believes in higher 





OCTOBER WOOL CONSUMPTION 


A slight decrease in proportion o 


fine wools consumed is shown for 
October as compared to the same 
month last year. In October, 1920, 


about one-third of the wool reported 
half-blood or 


fine. This year the proportion is slight- 


as manufactured was 


ly lower. 


The amounts shown below as con 


sumed from each grade represent 


that is 


reports d 


“grease equivalent” weights, 


scoured and pulled wools 
have been figured into corresponding 


weights of grease wool. 


Wool Consumption 





October, October, 
Grade. 1921 1920 
Fine Combing. ........ 8,233,000 5,817,000 
Fine Clothing .... 4,167,000 2,897,000 
14-blood Combing 6,640,000 3,400,000 
Y%4-blood Clothing 2,374,000 1,501,000 
3%-blood Combing 
and Clothing.......10,014,000 4,648,000 
14-blood  ......... _un...13,476,000 7,373,000 
Low %-blood ...... 1,886,000 2,260,000 
Carpet eee 0,902,000 4,793,000 
Not Classified... 13,698,000 6,827,000 
Petal 2... Rees 67,390,000 39,516,000 
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WHAT THE WOOL FIGURES MEAN 


Tariff Keeps Out Imports—American Stocks Decreasing 


The wool trade has been indulging 
in talk of a short supply since Con- 
decided on November 10 that 
the emergency tariff should continue 
until the regular tariff law takes ef- 
fect. When that time 
uncertain. 


gress 


will come is 
Senators are not in a hurry 
to write a permanent tariff while com- 
merce and exchange are so abnormal. 
Congressmen would prefer to get it off 
the boards as far as possible in ad- 
vance of the 1922 elections. 

But what about a short supply of 
So much has been said of great 
stocks all over the world that mention 
of shortage comes to us with a strange 
and unexpected sound, yet with a 
pleasing suggestion after many 
months of elevated reports of supplies 
and correspondingly depressed prices. 
Foreign Stocks Barred 

American 


wool? 


wool not 
now seriously affected by accumula- 
tions of wool in other countries. Those 
stocks can come here only by payment 
of a duty of 15 cents (in the grease) 
30 cents if skirted and 45 cents if 
scoured. Carpet wools are free of duty 
and it appears that some of the wools 
admitted as belonging to that class 
are finding their way into other arti- 
cles. matter that can 
will be corrected by the Treasury De- 
partment. 


growers are 


This is a and 
So long as good domestic 
wools are on the market at less than 
30 cents per grease pound, importers 
are not likely to ship from abroad un- 
der a 15-cent duty. A few special types 
of wool not available in this country 
may come in, but the present arrange- 
ment exerts strong influence in favor 
of making the fullest possible use of 
native wools. The double duty upon 
skirted wools applies to practically all 
Australian wools. Fleeces imported 
just as they leave the sheep would take 
the 15-cent duty, but there has been 
no report of the Australians having 
omitted skirting for this purpose in 
their last shearing, which takes place 
in our fall months. 
Situation Summed Up 

The figures show: 

That the amount of wool on hand 


in the United States on September 30, 
1921, was 66,000,000 pounds less than 


one year previous. Wool stocks 
(grease equivalent) September 30, 


1921, 514,480,000; September 30, 1920, 
580,754,000; September 30, 1919, 665,- 
946,000. 

In the first five months of 1921 
the United States imported 255,877,000 
pounds of wool and consumed 188,- 
920,000 ' pounds. 

From June to September, inclusive, 
under the tariff the imports were 46,- 
106,000 pounds (including 39,000,000 
pounds of carpet wools) and the con- 
sumption was 234,069,000 pounds. This 
is almost equal to the domestic pro- 
duction for 1921. 

Without further imports and with 
consumption at the rate of September 
last the present stock of wool would 
last eight months. The 1922 clip would 
furnish about four material 
for that rate of ‘consumption, which 
would leave the country cleared up on 
September 30, 1922. However, 
siderable amounts of carpet wools can 
be expected to come in because they 
are little grown here. And 
importing could be 
done but without being seriously felt 
by the grower. 


months’ 


con- 


should 


prices advance 


The grease wool stocks of Septem- 
ber 30 included 20,000,000 pounds of 
fine wool (about half-blood) and 37,- 
800006 pounds of carpet wool in a 
total of 362,301,000 pounds of grease 
wool (scoured and pulled wools not 
included) held by dealers and manu- 
facturers. 

On December 31, 1920, dealers and 
manufacturers held 308,588,000 pounds 
of grease wool, but in that amount 
was included 61,933,000 pounds finer 
than half-blood (compared to 20,000,- 
000 pounds on September 30, 1920) and 
27,206,000 pounds of carpet 
which 11,000,000 less 


amount of that class held under the 


wool, 
was than the 
last report. 
Discrepancy Explained 

The foregoing figures and those in 
the table below represent in all cases 
the grease equivalent of weights of 


39 


wool, except for amounts consumed in 
December, and February, 
That is, scoured and 
pulled wools are figured into corres- 
ponding weights of grease wool. No 
tops or noils are included. 

According to these figures, which 
are taken from reports of the Bureau 
of Markets, there was an increase in 
wool stocks of over 12,000,000 pounds 
between June 30 and September 30. 
In that period the consumption report- 
ed exceeded imports by 134,618,000 
pounds (174,467,000 pounds consumed 
and 39,649,000 pounds imported). This 
would make it appear that in the per- 
iod 134,618,000 pounds of the domestic 
clip went into the hands of dealers and 
manufacturers. It has been consider- 
ed that nearly all domestic wool was 
out of growers’ hands this year by 
June 30. 


January 
which are ‘as is.’ 


The following table shows the wool 
supply, wool consumption, imports and 
stocks during twelve months ending 
September 30, 1921: 


























IMPORTS 
Clothing and 
combing, Carpet, Total, 
1920 pounds pounds pounds 
October .......... 6,285,000 2,644,000 2,929,000 
November ... 11,388,000 1,937,000 13,325,000 
December ... 11,909,000 1,747,000 13,656,000 
1921 
January ..... 18,855,000 3,231,000 22,086,000 
February .. 40,292,000 5,381,000 45,673,000 
BEATCR a nnn 90,477,000 13,555,000 104,032,000 
April .. ........ 58,183,000 10,503,000 68,686,000 
|: eee 11,053,000 4,341,000 15,394,000 
June ... .... . 1,422,000 5,055,000 6,477,000 
5 736,000 8,661,000 9,397,000 
| ee 4,298,000 11,457,000 15,755,000 
September 342,000 14,135,000 14,477,000 
Totals ..255,240,000 82,647,000 337,887,000 
Stocks 
at end of 
month, 
Consumption, shown, 
1920 pounds pounds - 
September 580,754,000 
COR BTIGE 5 cceccceeccscccscsnins, OG MOO ~ “sarreeteaenieonsonen 
November .. sans, BOOED ceceemettnhione 
DeCOMDET 2. recccsscmnneee 20,864,000 488,985,000 
1921 
JODUBTG i ities, BEUOO Same 
WOBTURIY <i einen She oe 
EE haat 47,171,000 543,025,000 
Apri .. . ais: PRATER: -cccutsilnpiekions 
cca SC.SRR D008 sii 
I ae inccticastesccicetibectoteinnee 59,592,000 501,783,000 
BO as ieakcceneipeoneciles SE0T6 OOD cissrcgnicermcmeeanine 
DING ss, caisson GE BE 000 . ~ sscecctiieneen 
Septem Der a. cceesccessesees 63,131,000 514,480,000 
TGR sevice 556,437,000 
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SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


(Continued from page 19.) 


granted us a reduction in rentals on 


railroad land, which in some _ cases 
amounted to considerable and in others 
not so much. They also granted us 
an extension of time in the payment 
of these rents where as heretofore it 
had been obligatory to pay these fees 
in advance, 


Last but not least we have assisted 


our national organization in every 
way that we possibly could. We have 
contributed our annual fee of $100, 


which we have done for twelve years 
or more without missing a single year. 
We have contributed to the Legisla- 
tive fund which resulted in much bene- 
fit to our industry as a whole and all 
credit is due to the officers of our na- 
tional organization. I believe all our 
state organizations have accomplish- 
ed much good in the past few years 
and have worked in harmony with the 
national organization for the better- 
ment of our industry as a whole and 
I should like to see the time come soon 
when the dues paid by a member to a 
local association in all parts of this 
country would be large enough so that 
a portion would go to the state organ- 
ization and a portion to the national 
organization. This, I believe, would 
bring us all closer together than we 
have ever been before. 
F. A. Ellenwood. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON 


T. J. Drumheller, President 
J. F. Sears, Secretary 


The 1921 work of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association included: 

Securing a material reduction in as- 
sessment on sheep. 

An extension of payment on state 
land leases. 

Making a strenuous fight for reduc- 
tion on freight on wool east. 
A reduction of 25 per cent on freight 

and from the summer grazing 
ground. 

A reduction on grazing charges for 


to 


state land. 
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A reduction of grazing charges on 
railroad lands. 

A promise from the railroad com- 
pany that they will permit no hay 
fed in their feeding yards except clean 
alfalfa hay. 
the 
whether or 


of 
there is 


For purpose determining 


not profit in 
slaughtering lambs in the West and 
shipping them chilled east to the sea- 
board, we have induced Swift & Com- 
pany, of Portland, and Armour & Com- 
pany, of Spokane, to slaughter many 
lambs. So far it has proved very sat- 
isfactory and as far as we know, prof- 
itable. 

Our association is responsible for 
the breaking of the sheep shearers’ 
union last year. It cost us some money 
but at the same time it demonstrated 
to the sheep shearers that the wool 
growers are willing to pay all our busi- 
ness will stand but refuse to be held 
up. It may be that we will have to 
do the same thing this 
spring, but we sincerely hope that last 
year’s experience will be sufficient to 
get the wages down to a reasonably 
normal basis. 


over again 


Just now the wool growers are or- 
ganizing a Wool Finance 
Corporation with a view to operating 
under the direction of the War Finance 
Corporation. The outstanding feature 
is in our opinion the stabilizing of the 
sheep industry. A three-year credit 
will permit the Washington sheepmen 
to work out their present financial dif- 
ficulties, release a large amount of 
credit to the banks for other needed 
purposes, and we are not sure but 
what it will have a tendency to en- 
hance the value of sheep. This item 
alone would be sufficient to justify the 
whole-hearted of all the 
sheepmen in the undertaking. 


Growers 


support 





LINCOLN COUNTY (WYOMING) 


J. D. Noblitt, President 
Lester G. Baker, Secretary 
From the beginning of the organiza- 
tion the L. C. Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has waged a continual war against 
the predatory animals, especially the 
coyote. 
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For a number of years it paid a local 
bounty, generally of $2.50 each for 
coyotes and bobcats and $5 for wolves 
and mountain lions. 

Its officers early became convinced 
that trapping and hunting were entire- 
ly too slow and that the poisoning 
system was the only method that would 
keep them under reasonable control, 
Many experiments have been worked 
out with scents, baits and poisons, in- 
cluding the employing of several packs 
of trail and sight hounds, but all of 
the other methods put together have 
not reduced the number of coyotes on 
the range as much as has the special 
poisoning campaign put on during the 
last few years and conducted 
scientific methods 
recent discovery. 


under 
of comparatively 

This association was one among the 
first to adopt the advisory board sys- 
tem of co-operating with the Forest 
Department and has enjoyed very sat- 
isfactory working relations as a re- 
sult. 

In consistently and persistently op- 
posing the withdrawal of range dis- 
tricts for the creation of imaginary 
“game preserves” in the National For- 
ests the association has ever stood for 
the maintaining of the solidarity of the 
present grazing areas of these forests. 

Taken as a whole, co-operation in 
the matter of disposing of their wool 
and mutton has received unusual sup- 
port from the members of the asso- 
ciation. Further co-operation in this 
direction will undoubtedly be one of 
the chief topics at the next annual 
convention, 

The matter of a two-sided contract 
of nearly uniform design covering the 
consignment of wool by growers to 
commission firms is being considered 
and will be thrashed out at the next 
annual meeting. 

The president has been one of the 
too few sheepmen to serve in the Wyo- 
ming legislature the last two sessions 
and only confesses a liking for that 
part of the work that pertains to the 
and the 


protection of the producer 


schools of the state. 
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November Record of the Sheep and Lamb Markets 
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Grand champion car lot of sheep, Chicago International. 
shown by Heart’s Delight Farm, Chazy, N. Y. 
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Company to Armour & Company at $19.00 per hundred. 


CHICAGO 


Early December found the lamb 
market in much better condition than 
even the most optimistic people in the 
After 
$10 line late in November top lambs 
did not halt until $10.50 
touched, thousands at $10@ 
10.40. Many heavy natives and fair 
fed lambs sold at $9.75@10; 94-pound 
wethers scored at $8.75 and 
handyweight ewes at $5.25, 

the fat native ewes with weight ad- 
vancing to $3.50@4.50 basis. From the 
October low spot most lambs showed 
a $2 advance, sheep gaining 50@75 
cents, 


trade expected. crossing the 
had been 
selling 


choice 
most of 


November was a choppy month. Un- 
der diminished supply and broad com- 
petition shippers the 


from upward 


trend was irresistible. As the supply 
of natives ran out fed Westerns were 
substituted, but as feed was cheap and 
abundant they came in excellent con- 
dition, 
spread. 


resulting in a narrow price 
Aged sheep were bad actors, 
heavy ewes being almost unsalable at 
the middle of the month, when $2 per 
hundredweight took a good class, but 


they picked up later. The ext-eme 


range, with bulk of sales for the month 


follows: 

Lambs 

Range 3ulk 
Natives .......... $4.00@10.50 $8.50@ 9.75 
Westerns. ...... 6.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 
Feeders ..... 7.00@ 9.40 800@ 8.75 

Sheep 
Natives. .......... 2.00@ 5.10 2.75@ 4.25 
Westerns .... 200@ 6.25 3.75@ 5.40 
Yearlings ... 4.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 7.75 


The First Week 


The first week of the month was 
short, Monday being eliminated. Ten 
markets received 253,000-head against 
375,000’ the previous week and 264,000 
a year ago. This exerted a stimulat- 
ing influence, although Eastérn dress- 
ed market reports were not encourag- 
ing and at the end of the week lambs 
were 15@25 cents higher. City butch- 
ers paid $9.35 for choice lambs, East- 
ern shippers buying freely at $9@9.25. 
Fat grass Westerns practically disap- 
peared, a few making $9 early in the 
week. 
$9, although paring $9.25 for a few. 
Cull natives sold at $6@6.75, and as 
good lambs were not super-abundant, 
found a broad outlet. Desirable yearl- 
ings went at $6.80@7.25, stuff 


Packers pegged their bids at 


heavy 











: 


Several loads of fed Western 
cashed at $5.25@6, but to get 
the latter figure required condition and 
not much in excess of 100 pounds in 
weight. Most of the fat ewes were 
heavy seliing at $3.50@4.75, no choice 
handyweights reporting. Ewes aver- 
aging 150 pounds or more sold at $2.50 
(@2.75 and were not wanted at that. 
Choice light ewes reached $5. Feed- 
ing lambs were in demand, advancing 
25 cents, desirable grades _ selling 
largely at $7.75@8.10. A few loads of 
feeding ewes went to the country at 
$3.10@3.25 and a limited business was 
done in breeding ewes at $4@5.25, 
some feeding ewes going out at $5.65. 


The Second Week 


GivesR Kp 
Vee 


Grade Southdcwn lambs 
Sold by Wool Growers Commission 


lower. 
wethers 


The second week ten markets re- 
ported only 226,000 against 253,000 the 
previous week and 304,000 a year ago. 
Lower temperatures revived the dress- 
ed market, eleventh hour feeder buy- 
ing injected competition and prices ad- 
vanced to a basis of 75 cents to $1 per 
above the October 
low spot. heavy sheep and culls get- 


hundredweight, 


ting the short end of the bulge. Choice 
lambs reached $9.40. Yearlings ad- 
vanced with lambs. 
at $€@6.50. 


The gain was 


mainly Good to choice 
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90@95-pound yearlings sold at $7@ ton rangers went to killers at $9.25@ OMAHA pe 
7.50; heavy yearlings around $6.50@ 9.50. Most of the yearlings available tor 
6.75. No aged wethers offered were were heavy selling at $6.50@7.50, but Trading in the sheep barn at Omaha po 
good enough to pass $5.50 and $4.75 one prime load of 82-pound yearlings the past month has been of a fairly Bis: 
stopped the best ewes available, bulk scored at $8.50. No matured wethers even character. While prices have §. he: 
of the string and medium weight ewes in load lots were available and fat varied slightly there have been no wide = 
selling at $3.25@4.25, extreme heavies heavy ewes were scarce. Heavy ewes fluctuations in any division. West-§ the 
making $2.50@3. Few feeding lambs dragging at $2@2.50 the previous ern arrivals have been limited almost § tri 
were available, the highest price level week were wanted at $3, lights and entirely to a few wheat-field lambs § it 
of the season being attained on a 50- handyweights selling at $4.75. Feed- there being but few straight feeders, bw 
cent advance, bulk of these lambs go- ers paid $8.25@8.60 for most of the while the fat lamb end has consisted of 
ing at $8@8.40. lambs they took to the country, and largely of Westerns, native loads be-@ > oft 
. good feeding yearlings went out at ing scattered along occasionally in the He 
The Third Week $6.50. supply. Fat lambs had a weak start§ arc 
The third week delivered 278,000 The half week at the end of the but a slight gain has set in toward§ no 
head at the ten markets, against 313,- month swelled supply, but choice lambs the latter part of the month and prices§} thi 
000 a year ago. The increase in sup- repeated at $10.50, the market display- 47 Now around 350 cents or more ins 
ply over the previous week was ob- ing strength. Bulk of the fat lambs higher than they were thirty days ago. th 
sorbed up to the middle of the week sold at $10@10.25 or 25 cents higher Sheep have not fared quite so well, be-§ for 
when weight of offerings caused a than the close of the previous week, ig 4 trifle lower. are 
slump. High temperatures and medium grades going at $9.50@10. Demand for killer lambs has been 
Thanksgiving poultry consumption For culls it was a $7@7.50 trade. generally good, brisk enough at times th 
P Se 7 Z 7 ee 
were also adverse influences. The ad- Choice fed Western yearlings averag- t© Stimulate the trade to considerable es; 
vance of the first half of the week was ing 93 pounds sold at $9, the 100- extent. Quality has been of an at-§ sn 
more than dissipated before the close, pound class going at $8.75@8.85. tractive character with the result that tot 
the whole list showing net losses for Handyweight fed Western ewes made movement = been satisfactory on 40) 
the week. Shippers paid $9.25@9.40 $5.25, bulk of the fat ewes going at waco i ee pest fat oon ai selling an 
for most of their lambs, but $9 took a $3.50@4.50. There was a free trade "0™ ae oe a cs er he 
. ° ° "4 ¢ ais 18 ¢ as rea > 25 
good class late in the week, culls sell- in feeding lambs at $9@9.15. me ba Laoipes ’ eae to bring (iy 4: 
re « . . n sales 2 ‘r rang 
ing at $6@6.50. Fed yearlings stop- Comparisons on tops and_ bulk, vy 0 sca ties t : Bg ac inge 
" . O ures. ery few fat lambs are 
ped at $7.50. Ewes were punished, pPecember 1, this and recent years, fol- pl Mgrs ania ‘tate ‘ausitats san 
the 150-pound class selling at $2@2.50 joy. s g ys 
BY 3.50 lambs selling largely at $8.75@9.00 
and the 120-pound class at $3@3.50. ——heep _— et 
Feeder demand was unabated, $8@ Top Bulk Top Bulk 7 i; 28 a fs i a sh 
8.25 taking a lot of heavy stuff with 1921 $6.25 $3.50@ 5.50 $10.50 $9.75@10.25 = 4S noted above receipts in the leederf ap 
HERO ‘ftv Licht 1920 .650 4.50@ 6.25 13.00 11.26@12.60 division have been very light compared§  f¢, 
a sprinkling at $8.40, no thrifty light 919 1150 8.75@10.35 16.50 15.25@16.30 Be ee ee a ee ee 
feeding lambs being available. Feed- 1918 10.50 8.50@10.00 15.35 14.40@15.20 P De ev 
1j t to the country at 1917 18.00 11.25@12.50 17.50 16.50@17.25 been a good demand for feeders all§ ¢ 
ing yearlings wen 7 y at 1916 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 13.00 12.00@12.75 my Abin awit ae 
$6,206.25 1915 675 5.75@ 640 9.35 8.75@ 9.25 month, however, and anything arriv $7 
Sie ale sata ze ing has found ready buyers, demand fe 
[The eleven-month run of sheep | * | nie at ai e! 
a " : yeing such as to take on many warmed 
The Fourth Week and lambs at Chicago, Kansas City, —— : : 0 Ts 
‘ Z ioe tt inate Se teak ee to loads and an occasional cut out og 
The fourth week only heakapocd teh ‘ poe tp Cig OR aN iT ly tOP loads. Nebraskans have purchased§ 4, 
ported at ten markets against 227,000 seph and, Sioux City is approximately hx: ‘Sik hk: Saenee. Siimerden, 2a 
a year ago, and as Eastern markets 10,983,000 against 10,384,000 last 55 266 head of dit eh ast 107 826 that g 
ve 75 rear, 13,316,000 in 1919 and 11,408,00C =~’ . bid te 
were bare lambs jumped 75 cents to year, 13,316 ‘a "have gone to the feed lots; Towa com ¢, 
$1.25 per hundredweight. It was a in 1918. Twenty markets have re ine ment, with 16866 head. Pan ; 
runaway trade from start to finish, ceived during the same period 14,956,- ns Be NA fe 
choice lambs crossing the $10 line, 000, against 14,653,000 last year and aia ii alee patbete that feeders ai : 
shippers paying $10.10 for choice fed 17,514,000 in 1919. now $1@1.25 higher than a month ago ty 
selling at a narrow range of $9.75@ are 705,000 at Chicago, 82,000 at Kan- around $8.85@9 at the present times ,, 
10, culls going on a $7@7.50 basis. sas City, 72,000 at St.. Joseph and 293,- and while an occasional sale is report: a 
Heavy throw-out lambs were apprais- 000 at Buffalo. The principal decreases ed down to $8.50 and under, they art R 
ed at $8, prime 114-pound stock cull- are 172,000 at Omaha, 68,000 at Sioux really scarce. if 
ed from a load of show lambs realiz- City, 80,000 at St. Paul, 597,000 at The great army of unemployed has 4 
ing $8.50 Fat Montana and Washing- Denver and 57,000 at Fort Worth. apparently deadened the Eastern mut-} 4, 
SO 
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ton market, assisted to some extent 
possibly by the mild weather, which 
is reflected in a much lessened demand 
here. The sheep market has been in 
very unsatisfactory condition most of 


the month, for while the tone is a 
trifle improved at the present time, 
it is far from satisfactory. Packer 


buyers have shown absolute disregard 
of ewes weighing over 120 pounds, 
often refusing to place bids on them. 
Heavy ewes have been selling down 
around $2@3, bids at the present time 
not being much over a quarter above 
this. 
ings have not suffered quite so much, 


Handyweight ewes and yearl- 


the latter being quotable up to $7.50 
for the best, while choice light ewes 
are selling from $4.50 to $4.75. 
Receipts with 
the exception of May, were the light- 
est of any month of the year and the 
smallest 1901. The 
total for the month amounted to 156,- 
400 head. The total number of sheep 
and lambs received at the Omaha mar- 
ket for the eleven months this year is 
2,594,724. 


during November, 


November since 





KANSAS CITY 

Lambs are 50 cents higher and fat 
sheep 25 cents lower than a month 
ago. Today, (November 30th), native 
fed sold at $9.50 to $9.60: 
ewes, $3.75 to $4.10;  wethers, 
$4.65 to $5.25, and yearlings, $6.25 to 
$7.00. No Western of- 


fered, and choice fed Western lambs 


lambs 


lambs were 
would have brought $9.75 or maybe 
more. Most of the offerings during 
the month were from corn fields. A 
good many came from Texas, but prac- 
tically nothing was offered that show- 
ed full feed. 
and there 


Killers bought freely 


was urgent demand for 
feeding lambs. 

During the entire month price fluc- 
tuations were small, and a general 
upward tendency was evident. Re- 
ceipts were no more than equal to 
urgent killers. This 


condition has created a better feeling 


demand from 


among sheepmen. November marks 
the change from the range to the feed 
lot movement and normally develops 


some wide price swings with a declin- 
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ing tendency. Higher prices are ex- 
pected in December, and a good mar- 
ket is expected in the opening months 
of 1922. 

Much of the weakness in fat sheep, 
especially fat ewes and wethers, was 
caused by the plain quality of the offer- 
ings. Killers preferred handyweights 
to the heavier classes, though less than 
normal distinction was made between 
light and heavyweight lambs. 

Demand lambs was 
strong the entire month. Most of the 
straight feeders sold at $7.50 to $8.10, 
with fleshy feeders up to $8.50. Coun- 


for feeding 


try buyers were on the market the 
entire time and prices for thin lambs 
were unusually close to fat lambs. A 
good many feeders had counted on 
getting thin lambs during the latter 
part of the month as a good move- 
ment was reported out of New Mex- 
ico, but they found a feeder outlet be- 
fore they reached central markets. 
November sheep receipts in Kansas 
City were 96,005, or 26,017 smaller 
than in November last year, and the 
smallest in any November sirice 1905. 
November 
2 


The largest receipts in any 


were 200,900 in 1910. 





DENVER 


A limited trade in sheep and lambs 
the 
month of November just passed, was 
the 


on the Denver market during 


result of considerably curtailed 


supplies. Buyers who refused to pur 
chase their feeding requirements early 
in the season hoping for declines in 
prices, were later faced with the neces 
sity of paying higher prices or of re 
Many of 


them haunted the markets daily in 


fusing to fill their feed lots. 
November only to see, prices steadily 
advancing and the run: dwindling un- 
til they were unable to secure what 
they wanted. 

Receipts for the month at Denver 
were 261.000 head as against 370,556 
1920. A good 


many more good feeding lambs than 


head in November of 


were available could have been dis- 
posed of to advantage. 

Best fat lambs were selling at $8.50 
at the close of October. 


declined early in November until $8.25 


The market 


43 


was the top for best fat lambs, but later 
advances added a dollar per hundred- 
weight, making the top price at the 
of the month $9.25. Feeding 
lambs that sold at $7.50 and $7.65 early 
in the month were selling at $8 to 
$8.25 at the close, while half fat feed- 
ing lambs went back to the country 
at $8.50. Fat ewes held fairly steady 
at around $4 to $4.25 during the entire 
month, W. N. Fulton. 


close 





THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
THE REPORT OF THE FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

ON THE PACKERS 


Concern over new importations of 
frozen lamb has been caused by reports 
of Armour & Company being required 
to ship stocks held in New Zealand 
to this country. This situation arose 
from the fact that the prime minister 
of New Zealand had refused to issue 
to Armour & Company an export li- 
held by 
meats from that country. Re- 


cense which must be firms 
shipping 
fusal to issue the license was based 
upon the standing of the company as 
claimed to be shown by the discredited 
report of our Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Upon appeal being made to the State 
Department against the alleged treat- 


ment of American capital that depart- 


ment. addressed to the New Zealand 
government a note from which the 


following excerpts are fairly selected: 
“The Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
vestigation was not a judicial trial and its 
report was not a judicial decision, and _ it 
expresses conclusions of the Federal Trade 
Commission only.* * * 
stipulation signed by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States 4 
each of them (the packers) maintain the 
truth of their answers and assert their 
innocence of any violation of the law in 
fact or intent and have consent- 
ed and do consent to the making and entry 
of the decree now about to be issued with- 
out any findings, on condition that their 
consents to the entry of the said decree 
shall not constitute or be considered an ad- 
mission, and the rendition or entry of said 
decree, or the decree itself, shall not con- 
stitute or be considered an adjudication 


“a S 


that the defendants or any of them have 
in fact violated any law of the United 
States. 

“The government of the United States 


greatly regrets the attitude of the New Zea- 
land government in ascribing to the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, as it ap- 
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pears to carry greater weight and a much 
different application than is given to it by 
the appropriate officers of the United States 
who are charged with the enforcement of 
these laws in the United States which Ar- 
mour & Company were aleged to have 
violated. * * * 


Acquittal Is Cited 

“Reference to Armour & Company as a 
member of a ‘meat trust’ has been noted. 
Touching such a characterization of the 
company, it is proper to point out that not- 
withstanding a proceeding instituted under 
rigid United States statutory provisions re- 
lating to trusts against officers of the com- 
pany, these officers were acquitted by the 
verdict of a jury at the Federal Court of 
the United States in 1912, and no subse- 
quent similar proceedings have ben entered 
in court against them or against the com- 
pany. 

“Irrespective of the report of the United 
States Federal Trade Commission, it is not 
perceived how that report can have any 
bearing on the domestic regulation of the 
operations of Armour & Company of Aus- 
tralasia in New Zealand. 

“For the foregoing reasons the United 
States government cannot but view with 
serious concern the action of the New Zea- 
land government in refusing a license to 
Armour & Company of Australasia to unre- 
stricted export, and must, I regret to inform 
you, fully regard such action as not in 
keeping with fair and equitable treatment 
which the government of the United States 
would expect to be accorded to important 
American exporters in New Zealand. 


Involves Discrimination 
“The fact that Armour & Company is 
the only company of any nationality that 
has been consistently refused a license to 
export leads to the belief that the refusal 
involves discriminatory action toward im- 
portant interests of a friendly nation, which, 


having been permitted to operate in New 
Zealand, undertook to do so, relying on 
receiving fair treatment in accordance 


with the enlightened and just policy of the 
New Zealand government. * * * 

“In conclusion, I desire to point out on 
behalf of my government that no evidence 
of wrongful acts by Armour & Company in 
New Zealand have been called to its atten- 
tion, and that failing such evidence, and 
pending commission of such acts by Ar- 
mour & Company of Australasia, in New 
Zealand, my government cannot consider 
the Federal Trade Commission’s report and 
other considerations advanced by you in 
your telegram as constituting valid reasons 
for the refusal of the license in question, 
and should be explained; therefore con- 
tinue earnestly to request for Armour & 
Company of Australasia such equality of 
treatment in New Zealand as is accorded 
to it in other territories of British empire, 
and is in turn accorded to British interests, 
including branches of New Zealand meat 
companies in the United States and its ter- 
ritories.” 


A DISCUSSING AND ACTING 
CONVENTION 





Discussion on the part of wool grow- 
ers of matters affecting the future of 
their business will be the order of the 
day at the 57th annual conventions. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


MORE ABOUT WESTERN 
SLAUGHTER 
TO THE WOOL GROWER: 

I feel that a 
should be made concerning slaughter 
of lambs at Western points: 

The Portland market 
most interesting study because Swift 


further statement 


furnishes the 


& Company were very aggressive and 
alert in taking hold of this proposi- 
tion. The volume of their business at 
Portland this summer is reflected in 
the following: comparative receipts of 
sheep and lambs at the Portland Union 
Stock Yards for the months of June, 
July and August for 


the past five 





years. 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
A | ce 19,887 18,181 20,584 22,072 49,295 
July 10,778 17,243 27,058 31,246 43,238 


August ........ 12,892 13,681 24,760 25,388 35,516 
In a letter from Mr. A. R. Bohoskey, 


a valued member of the Washington 
Wool and a 


sheep grower, as well as a commission 


Growers’ Association, 


man at the Portland yards, he says: 


“The comparison of the past five years 
should be limited to these three months, as 
it has been during these months that Swift 
& Company have been dressing lambs and 
shipping east. You can readily see from 
the comparative figures what this outlet 
means to the receipts in the yards. With 
really fewer lambs available in the country, 
the receipts are heavier here, due to the 
fact that there is now the outlet for the 
surplus at fair prices. 

“T have noticed this season that when- 
ever Swift could buy lambs at a margin 
that would allow them to dress and ship 
east they were arxious to do it. I am not 
prepared to say what the attitude of the 
“higher-ups” in the East is, but I know this, 
that those in charge of the plant here like 
the business and are after the volume and 
they have been very well pleased with the 
increased kill. 

“Of course, we have had a good outlet 
from the Sound on sheep and lambs, but it 
is pleasing to note that we have been 
able to absorb comparatively large runs on 
this market without extremely bad breaks. 
Taking the average for this season, we 
have held the top here at around 2 to 2% 
celits per pound under the Eastern top, 
which is mighty good considering what it 
costs to go east. 

“TI really believe that this dressing prop- 
osition will grow from year to year and I 
can assure you that it is a relief to know 
that on a big run here, we know that the 
fat lambs will be sold at a fair price and 


the surplus will be dressed immediately 
and sent east.” 

Mr. Darnall, manager of Swift’s 
plant in Portland, writes the follow- 
ing: 


“Referring to your inquiry in regard to 
sheep and lambs killed at this plant June, 
July and August. Our kill during the months 
mentioned this year was 100 per cent heav- 
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ier than same months last year. Practie. 
ally all of the increase due to the fact that 
we were making shipments of dressed lambs 
east.” 

Mr. Bohoskey’s observation has all 
along been to the effect that Swift & 
Company were very anxious to see 
what could be developed out of slaugh- 
tering lambs in the West and have been 
willing to spend their money and take 
the business chances in order to find 
out. He is especially pleased that 
Swift & Company should have led off 
so readily and that thes Portiand mar- 








ket has been so good. 

Mr. Bohoskey, as stated above, in 
addition to being a wool grower is in 
the commission business in the Union 
Stock Yards at Portland and has hand- 
led by far the greatest portion of the 
sheep and lamb business there, which 
has enabled him to make proper dis- 
tribution in order to relieve the mar- 
ket of bad breaks and sharp rises. He 
is working along the same lines as 
those of the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company of Chicago and if he 
can continue to control the sheep re- 
ceipts at the Portland yards, he can 
handle the distribution in such a way 
as to make Portland the best sheep 
market which location and the 
ot 


its 
economic conditions the country 
will permit it to be. 

I have been told that Swift & Com- 
pany expanded their sheep killing ca- 
pacity in the Portland plant this year 
considerably, in order to be able to 

: a 
slaughter for Eastern shipment, which 
faith the 
I would not give this out as a pus’ 
tive truth not 
from a source that enables me t 
positive, but I think it is true and indi- 
to the 


handle the increased volume due 


indicates their in busi ess. 


because I do have it 


he 
cates their readiness handle 
business. 

In Spokane we have not been so for- 
tunate. 


Armour & Company is very limited and 


The sheep killing capacity of 
they have been very reluctant to in- 
crease it. 
from the standpoint of the slaughter- 
ing of lambs in the West. 
much better situated than 
Approximately 500,000 lambs are pro- 
duced annually in this state, the great 


Spokane is ideally situated 


In fact, 


Portland. 
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majority of which are produced west 


of Spokane on one of the trans-con- 
tinental railroads and are summered 
and prepared for market in the Cas- 


cade mountains, so that they must pass 


right through Spokane route +o 


Therefore, Spokane 


en 
Eastern markets. 
would be in position to handle just as 
many of them as our packers want to 
handle. There have been very few 
times this summer when the Spokane 
market has been up to within 2 cents to 
2% cents of the top at Eastern mar- 
kets. More often it has been from 4 
cents to 4% cents under the Eastern 
top. the 


Armour & Company did bid up to 


Late in season, however, 
within 2% cents of the Eastern top on 
the day they made the bid, but the 
sheepmen refused to sell and went on 
to Chicago at considerable loss. 

No doubt Armour & Company have 
bought some lambs which cost them 
more on the hook at the seaboard cities 
than lambs killed in Chicago on the 
It is difficult to tell about 
this because they bought very few 
lambs 


same day. 
by the pound, going into the 
country for most of them and buying 
them by the head, making it difficult 
to tell what the cost per pound was. 

There is not much use in anyone 
trying to convince me that markets 
like New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton 
lots, 
better than that. 


any number, of cities and towns in the 


can not absorb lambs in full car 


because I, at least, think I know 


There are, of course, 


United States where lambs can not be 
handled in full car lots, but the large 
cities of the East 
slaughtered in the West 


can handle them in car lots and they 


where our lambs 


have gone, 
can be in the consumers’ hands in con- 
after 
slaughter so that there is no neces- 


siderably less than ten days 
sity for freezing our lambs slaught- 
ered in the West. 

No one can tell what will work out 
of this attempt to slaughter lambs in 
the West, but it is perhaps safe to 
guess that it will depend upon the at- 
titude of our packers and not much en- 
thusiasm can be gathered from the 
activities of our packers in Spokane, 
although what Swift & Company have 
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done at Portland does give us some 
reason for hope that this business may 
R. A. 


grow. Balch. 





WHICH SHEEP UNDER A 
CLOUD? 

“The fine-wooled sheep is under a 
cloud just now,” is the statement un- 
der a photograph on the front page of 
a prominent agricultural paper, dated 
September 10. 


fine-wooled sheep. 


The picture was of a 


A few days before that I had been 
visiting a practical farmer in Ohio who 
breeds Delaine sheep in a work-a-day 
fashion correlated with his system of 
in rotation. He 
at the state nor 
runs large ads in the papers; but his 


mixed farm crops 
never shows fairs 
sheep are in the pasture by the road- 
side for anybody’s inspection and his 
half inch ads run in the papers taken 
by the men to whom he designs his 
stock to be sold. 

Suppose we do admit that sheep are 
under a cloud right now; is there any 
reason for singling out the fine-wooled 
breeds? The young farmer that I vis- 
ited had sold his spring clip of Delaine 
(September, 1921). 
he 


wool at 31 cents. 
He 
pocket the money, which was more 
better than 
wools have been able to do. 
flock of 
young ewes that clip close up to 15 


could sell if wanted to and 


and farmers with coarse 
On this 
farm I saw a one hundred 
pounds of Delaine wool. 

Only half the ram flock was left Oct. 
1, which is a safely early date after 
which to expect to sell the remainder 
of the rams. The price had not been 
high—$25 to $30 per head—but they 
had gone out to impress the advantage 
of the breeding they carried and to ex- 
the still 


have in the fine-wooled sheep. 


press confidence many men 

When critically asked whether he 
could afford to raise wool for 31 cents 
$25 this young man 


said he considered the Delaine sheep 


and rams for 
a very satisfactory shock absorber; 
that he fully expected to keep on rais- 
ing them in the same’ way; and that 
he expected the fine-wooled sheep not 
only to maintain its present status and 
advantage but to recoup some of the 
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substantial «steem that it has lost the 
last twenty-five years because of too 
much mutton breed propaganda. 
“We need rugged range sheep in- 
stead of heavy carcassed, coarse-wool- 
ed breeds that have put their end of 
the lamb market on the blink the last 
two The handyweight lamb 
has come to stay, along with the fat 
While 


coarse wool lies in storage piling up 


seasons.. 
calf and the short yearling. 
warehouse charges waiting for bolshe- 


viki to 


money 


and earn 
buy 


abandon sovietism 
woolen 
clothes my wool is being worn out by 


That’s 


with which to 
the buying American public.” 
about what he said. 

Of 


need a 


knew that we 
fabric law or rather a 
pure fabric sentiment; it seemed clear 
enough to me that Delaine sheep were 
no bad kind to tie to while change of 
sentiment on shoddy in the minds of 
our own people and industry in the old 


course we both 


pure 


world are taking the brace so essen- 
tial to reliable prosperity in the wool 
house. 

Just because a small camp of grand- 
fathers went to an unwise extreme in 
producing little wrinkly Merino sheep 
on a commercial scale is no reason why 
the 
ed sheep pays a minute of serious con- 


constructive breeder of fine-wool- 


sideration to such history jestingly 
thrown into his teeth by extremists. 
What 


proud fad! 


hasn’t overworked its 
Just 


breed 
now the “big bone 


and high-arched back” of the hog ring 


the past fifteen years is tottering on 
its eminent and long-harangued ped- 
estal. Probably none of these so- 


called fads have been wholly wrong, 
and the constructive breeder of fine- 
wooled sheep will always “have time” 
for a few flocks of the Merinos with 
as a safeguard 
against extreme plainness of fleece in 


plenty of “wrinkles” 
our best sheep. 

In one sense I am willing to con- 
cede that the fine-wooled sheep is un- 
a cloud—he was there when the 
cloud came up, and he will be there 
when it passes off just as it has passed 
off before; I doubt if this be found as 
true of any coarse-wooled sheep. 


G. P. Williams. 


der 














OLD DAN TELLS HIM 
(Continued from page 22.) 


his which retained, however, a 
strange intensity. “God! If I didn’t talk 
about it, it'd kill me! Don’t yu’ know 
a thing like that ’ud eat yu’ up inside 
lessen yu’ let it out? That’s what I was 
always tellin’ "em down there. There 
was one fella I got to know purty well. 
They put ’im to bunk with me. He was 
just a kid, doin’ time fer liftin’ the cash 
drawer in a saloon down at Brenton. He 
sure took it awful hard—went on _ all 
the time about this here ‘disgrace,’ and 


voice, 


he claimed that when he got out he was 
goin’ to change his name and go back 
east and never come back. But I'll jest 
bet yu’ that wherever that kid is—Dick 
Clancy was his name—that it’s a eatin’ 
‘im just the same, even if nobody does 
know it. There was one night down 
there jest before they turned ’im loose, 
that I up and told ‘im what I thought 
about ’im, and told ’im, too, that if I ever 
run on to ‘im outside—and I’d know ’im 
in a hundred years—why, I’d whack ’im 
on the back and call ‘im by his _ right 
name. Then I'd ask ’im cheerful like if 
he didn’t remember the day we put it 
over the warden, and if he don’t wish 
lots of times he had a pair of them prison 
issue boats they call shoes? ‘The kid got 
mad, then, and swore if I’d do that to 
im he’d kill me sure. I'll tell ’im, though 
—I’ll tell ’im! And it'll do me good to 
see ’im squirm—the coward!” he gloated. 

3eth smiled unbelievingly. She had 
finished her work and was lifting the 
sleeping child from his lap. 

“You 


wouldn't 


wouldnt do 
be that 
soothingly as to Julie. 

“Think not,” shortly. 
ever scared about hurtin’ my feelin’s. 
And I claim it’s what a fella like that’s 
got comin’ to ’im.” 


it, though—you 
mean.’ She spoke 


“Nobody was 


He stood up and bent over Julie, rosy in 


slumber in her mother’s arms. His face 


crinkled. 
“Say, now, aint that purty?”’. he 
grumbled in his husky,’ almost gentle 


voice. He watched them to the door of 


her room, then turned and tiptoed awk-, 


wardly from the kitchen. 
In the days which followed there de- 
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veloped between old Dan and Beth a 
strange friendship. It had been nurtured, 
perhaps, by the love of each for the child. 
And Dan was good, Beth argued now; 
as for the ugly things he sometimes said, 
he didn’t mean half of them, anyway. It 
was just his rough way. There were 
many ways in which the man had light- 
ened her labors. There were busy morn- 
ings when he had taken Julie with him 
about his work, relieving the mother of 
care. To old Dan, at last, the first sight 
of whom had filled the girl with real 
fear, the experiences of whose ugly life 
were foreign to all she had ever known, 
whose bitter philosophy never failed to 
shock her even now, Beth came to talk 


in that chatty, intimate way a woman 


loves. ‘ 

About her folks back in Iowa, she told 
him, while he sat in the chair in the cor- 
ner of her kitchen with Julie on his lap; 
and about her life as a girl on the farm; 
then shyly, at last, of her meeting with 
Harry Somers. He had been a mechanic 
in the new garage in town, she said. 
“And he’s awful bright, Dan, and can 
make money at anything he tries,” 
boasted proudly. They had lived there 
in town, she said, till the baby came. But 
Harry got sick and the doctor said he 
would have to get out of doors—he’d 
been inside too much and he might run 
into consumption unless he did. Well, 
they had figured some on getting a place 
back there, but the land was so high, 
and no money in renting. So, at last— 


she 


for Harry hadn’t wanted to, because he 
liked it better back east, had wanted to 
work with cars—why, she had persuaded 
him to come out west, back to his own 
native state, and take up a homestead. 
3ut it would best in the end, 
wouldn’t it? She had appealed to Dan. 
For they would have the land, and a 
home and better health, and maybe Harry 


prove 


could have a garage of his own, after a 
while, too. 

Old Dan, his own life embittered, shat- 
tered and nearly spent, could expand in 
such genial atmosphere to listen and 
agree and counsel. 

“T planned on some of them things 
onct, myself,” he told her one evening, 
thawed to the reminiscence. 


“Had me a girl, too, but she quit me like 


point of 
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the rest—account of this killin’. And 
sometimes, when I was down there, | 
used to figger that I’d make me a home 
yit, in spite of ’em, when I got out.” 
Then, with sudden intensity, “but say, | 
couldnt marry a woman without tellin’ 
‘er, and I couldn't tell ‘er without losin’ 
"er; ain’t that so?” 

He waited eagerly for her answer. 

But Beth stood at the window absently 
polishing a plate. She was dreaming of 
the homestead, of Harry, and of the little 
garage they would build some day at the 
crossroads. 


“Why, no, of course you couldn't, 
Dan,” she murmured. 
Dan had failed to observe her ab 


straction, 

“There—ain’t that jest what I was a 
tellin’ yu’ tother 
with a certain grim triumph, “that a 
man’s jest got totellit? Yu’ see, don’t 
yu’, that I’d have to tell ’er?” 

He shrugged his rounded shoulders as 
though to rid himself of clinging senti- 


day?” he questioned 


ment as he opened the kitchen door. 

She turned around then. 

“Harry’s comin’ on Saturday,” she told 
him. 

“Can't say that’s good news to me,” 
he growled, his ugly self again. 

“Why, you old crank,” she laughed. 

“Well—it means I lose my job, don't 
it? 


out to make room fer a good man, won't 


I reckon the boss’ll let a jail bird 


599 


he? 


“Why, Dan, Harry’s got no notion of 
takin’ your job! He’s goin’ to drive the 
truck and do the freightin’!” 


“Huh!” grunted Dan, and slammed 


the door. 

Then at last, just before supper on Sat- 
urday, Harry did come, and Beth was 
While she made final 
preparations for the meal she chattered 
continually. And Harry, sitting in Dan's 
corner with his little daughter on_ his 


entirely distracted. 


knees, listened with vast content, just as 
she had imagined he would. 

“And even in just this little while, 
don’t you think she’s grown?” 

Beth had paused to survey the paif 


with approval, but she did not wait for 
She had hurried into 


the dining room and her voice was heard 


Harry’s answer. 
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above the pleasant clatter of the plates 
vhile she set the table. 

‘Harry, this is the nicest place. | know 
It’s almost like 
bein’ at home, and with you here now, 
Mrs. 


and the boss—the boys, too, but especial- 


youre going to like it. 


it will be. sartlett is so friendly, 


ly old Dan. I couldn’t begin to tell you 
the things he’s done for me! I wrote 
you, didn’t I, how ugly he was, and how 


he scared me, and how surprised I was 
when the baby took up with him? But 
he’s just as good! And 
Harry, he’s even been in the pen, and for 
killin Isn't that awful? But | 


never will believe—”’ 


think of it, 
a man! 


Harry sat Julie down suddenly. 
“You said his name was—?” 
“Dan—Dan Davey.” She stepped to 
the door to ring the supper bell. 

“Now, then, I've just got these coffee 
cups to fill. Harry, you sit right here 
“OB, 
Isn’t it great to be to- 
gether again, and you lookin’ so well, and 


and hold the baby,” she directed. 
[’m so excited! 
everything comin’ our way? Here come 
the boys now—they come up from the 
bunk house as soon as they 
bell. 


and Bill—this is my husband. 


hear the 
Oh, Mrs. Bartlett, and Mister, 
And Dan 
—this is Harry Somers—the Harry Som- 
ers I’ve bragged about so much, Dan!’ 
little 
laugh and put her hands impulsively to 
her flushed cheeks. 


She finished with an embarrassed 


ut Dan’s hard eyes had narrowed, 
although the smile on his face remained. 
Across the table with Julie in his arms 
stood Dick Clancy—stood the kid who 
had done time with him, who had robbed 
the till in Murray’s saloon down at Bren- 
ton. And now—now he was Harry Som- 
ers, was he ? As a cat may smile at a 
cornered mouse, Dan -smiled at Harry 
Somers. 

The man who had been Dick Clancy 
clung desperately to the mask of Harry 
Somers. Then, under that searching 
gaze he dropped his eyes, and licked dry 
lips. 

“Well, Mr. Harry Somers,” old Dan 
began with unnecessary emphasis on the 
name, “I’m sure glad to meet yu’. It’s 
been a good long time, ain’t it—let’s ‘see, 
jest how long has it been?” 


. 
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His glance wavered momentarily and 
he encountered the smiling eyes of Beth 
Somers—of Dick Clancy’s flushed and 
proud young wife who waited—waited 
for old Dan to complete the  witticism 
which she had learned to expect some- 


And 


But Julie 


times from his bitterly smiling lips. 
then Dan looked at the baby. 
had forgoten Dan. 


Her arms were 
clasped around her father’s neck. 
Dan's glittering eyes dulled slowly, 


then the sneer was gone—and the smile. 
Suddenly he was old, and broken, and 
humbled. 

“Well, anyhow, it’s been a good long 


while,” he repeated slowly, “sence I met 
a fella that’s got as fine a wife and kid, 
as what you got, Harry Somers.” 


Gallantly, almost gracefully he fin- 


ished, and then, he drew out his chair. 





PUBLIC LAND VALUES AND 
HOMESTEADS 


In his recent and initial annual re 
port the Secretary of the Interior list 
ed public lands as follows: 

Surface value of public lands outside 
of National Forests: 


Desert and semi-arid lands—100, 
C00.000 acres, at one dollar, $100,000, 


OOO. 


Grazing lands—7/5,000,000 acres, at 
two dollars, $150,000,000. 

Grazing and forage lands—15,000, 
C00 acres, at four dollars, $60,000,000. 

National lands, 
110,000,000 acres, at four dollars, $440,- 
000,000: timber, $580,000,000 ; 
resources, $145,000,000. 


Forests—Grazing 
other 


In reporting for the General Land 
Office, Commissioner Spry included a 
statement regarding recent filings and 
patenting of titles: 

“Developments under the homestead 
laws are always of special interest to 
students of our public land questions, 
and some vey suggestive figures are 
‘found ‘in the present report, 28,907 or- 
dinary- homestead eptries- have been 
all ayed during. the vear, while-under 

> the stock-raising homestead‘ law there 
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were issued 4,299 patents, covering 
an area of 1.249.592 acres. Since the 
passage of this act, December 29, 
1916, there have been issued in all 
5,731 patents, covering an area of 


1.630.596 with 


stock-rais- 


acres. In connection 
the operations of the 
ing homestead law, 230,164 acres for 
stock driveways were withdrawn dur- 

] 


ing the year, and since the passage of 


been withdrawn 


9,015,601 


the law there have 


ror this purpose acres. 


A PHILISOPHY FOR RANCHMEN 


Writing 


newspaper man quotes some 


from Topeka, an Eastern 
lines by 
Eugene F. Ware, the famous “Tronquill” 
newspaper poet of thirty-odd years ago, 
author of the agnostic “Washerwoman’s 
Song” and many other clever and catch- 
ing verses. His “Whist,” originally writ- 
ten “Poker,” but changed in title to please 
his wife because poker was in disrepute 
with her, runs as follows: 


Hour after hour the hands were fairly 
shuffled 
And fairly dealt, but still I got no hand. 
The morning came,.and with a mind un- 
ruffled 
[ only said, “I do not understand.” 
Life is a game of whist. From unseen 
forces 
The cards are shuffled and the hands 
are dealt. 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no 
strongly felt. 


less 


[ do not like the 
shuffled, 
And yet I like the game and want to 
play, 


way the cards are 


And through the long, long night will I, 
unruffled, 
Play what I get until the break of day. 


[ronquill’s philosophy of his fondness 
for a losing game aptly expresses the 
feelings of many stockraisers and other 
business men toward their regular occu- 
pation during the last two years. 
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YELLOW SHEEP DOGS AND 
COYOTES 


(Continued from page 35.) 


dog’s hair has nothing to do with its 
intelligence. Some of the best work- 
ers among sheep dogs look very much 
like coyotes. Without a proper knowl- 
edge of the effects of color on sheep, 
probably many sheepmen 
any difference. 


never see 
There are some peo- 
- ple, however, who understand sheep 
pretty well. They also know that it 
is easier to see a black dog at night 
than a yellow one at a distance. 

It is a wise move to get a start in 
black dogs to handle sheep, so long 
as coyotes are running around on the 
range. Then when sheep are accus- 
tomed to nothing but black dogs, they 
“spot” a coyote more easily, realizing 
that it is not the usual sheep dog. I 
challenge any really experienced, care- 
ful observer of sheep and their habits 
for twelve months in the year in all 
kinds of weather and range conditions 
—timbered, prairie or bad lands—, one 
who has herded lambs -and ewes, or 
lambs alone, and has used dogs of dif- 
ferent colors on the band of 
sheep, and also knows the real habits 


same 


of coyotes, to give statements contrary 
to those I have written here. 
Rosebud, Montana.  L. L. Givler. 





RAISING HAY FOR SHEEP FEED 
UNPROFITABLE 


We had a soft snow this morning 
on the dust, which I think is better 
than a rain, as the snow is melting and 
seeping in. The temperature here now 
(8 p. m., November 19th) is 38 de- 
grees, so it looks favorable for another 
snow. 

We sheepmen feel optimistic. We 
had good rains last spring, so, of 
course, we have dry feed in abund- 
ance. The dry winds have blown a 
part of it away, but if we get another 
snow, we shall be able to feed off the 
desert and save a portion of our $4 
hay, which cost us more than that. 

I think the Forest Service, which 
compelled or suggested that we buy 
ranches to raise our own hay, gave us 
a wrong steer. We could buy hay 
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from the legitimate rancher cheaper 
than we can raise it by almost half. 
I do not mean that it is not legitimate 
for us to raise hay, but I do not think 
the Forest Service should compel us 
to raise sheep and hay too. When both 
lose money, one is enough, and the 
two will break anybody. 

The conditions (range, hay, prices 
on sheep, weather and all) here are 
good for any sheepman at the present 
time, if he is in the clear and is start- 
ing from first base. If he is in the 
“hole” and owes a lot of money, he 
will at least need some time. ° 

Dan H. Latimore. 

Mountain Home, Idaho. 





SHIFTING GEARS A DIFFICULT 
MATTER IN SHEEP-RAISING 
MACHINERY 


The sheep business in this part of 
the country is in a slump financially. 

We had a good summer with plenty 
of feed. Most of our lambs got fat. 
We sold them at an average price of 
$5.25 per head. We sold our wool at 
13 cents per pound, consigning most 
o! it ona 10-cent advance. Some ewes 
have changed hands. Middle-aged 
ewes brought from $5 to $6 per head; 
two to three-year-olds, from $7 to $8. 
Young ewes are scarce here, in fact, 
all over the state of Idaho. Some 
ewe lambs have been purchased by 
Idaho sheepmen from other states 
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where summer ranges are poor and 
the lambs do not get fat. A few of 
these have been kept for breeding pur- 


poses. Most of sheepmen are short 
on ewes’ with which to © stock 
their ranges. They have been forced 


to sell all of their own lambs on ac- 
count of money conditions, lambs be- 
ing the only product of the business 
that would bring in any money. Wool 
has been without a price and the old 
ewes that should have been culled out 
and would not 
money to pay the freight to market. 


sold bring enough 

Unless there is some change in the 
financial market 
sheepmen will all go under. During 
the war the sheepmen were encour- 


and conditions, the 


aged by the Government to raise 
more wool and more sheep to clothe 
and feed the soldiers and civilians. The 
banks and loan companies also encour- 
aged the sheepmen to buy more sheep 
and land. Every man who wanted to 
buy sheep or cattle could go to the 
bank or loan company and get all the 
money he asked for. In some instances, 
the bank or loan company would ask 
him to take more money and buy more 
stock. No one knew how long the war 
would last. When the war ended, the 
sheepmen were “running in high.” We 
have had to step back into “low” and 
that has been the hard part. 

Today the banks and loan compan- 


money to 


ies. instead of bringing 
build up big business, would do well 
to furnish the sheepmen with money 





3rd Annual 
OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 
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Bigger and Better than Ever 
Enough entries are already promised to assure us one of the largest and 
best sheep shows ever held in the West. Liberal cash prizes, a fine new 
exposition building, entirely enclosed, light, and warm. 
Lots of evening entertainment. A. good time for all. 

Write for Premium List 
_ Jesse,5. Richards, Secretary 
Union Stock Yards, Ogden, Utah 
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What the 
wool growers in Idaho need is long- 


enough to pay expenses. 


time loans, lower rates of interest and 
a market for our wool and old ewes, 
so that we can hold back ewe lambs 
and build up our herds. 

Idaho has more summer range than 
sheep and more hay than there is stock 
to eat it. The freight rate takes a 
big per cent of our stock that we ship 
to market. The only way out is to 
stand off our debtors, or get a long- 
time loan at a low rate of interest and 
build up our flocks with young ewes. 

The sheep business goes through a 
period of hard times every few years. 
This has been one of the worst we 
have ever had, so there ought to be 
a good time coming in the future for 
those of us who can hold on. 

We have had a dry fall. There has 
been no rain to. speak of and hence, 
very little green feed. We have had, 
however, one 
menced on November 19th and snowed 
for three days, covering the ground 
with about 22 inches of snow. To- 
day (November 24th) the snow is all 
gone. 
week. 


snowstorm. It com- 


Some change in less than a 
C. M. Clay Sheep Co. 
Riggins, Idaho. 
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ARIZONA ITEMS 


| presume all sheepmen have a more 
or less sympathetic feeling for their 
I have 
been in the business for the better part 
of my life and I do not believe that 
in my experience we have had all of 


brother sheepmen at this time. 


the reverse conditions combined upon 
Our 
lamb crop as a whole was very poor. 


us that we have had this year. 


However, we have had a good sum- 
mer and a very nice open fall, and our 
sheep are in very good condition to 
enter our desert ranges, which are also 
in good shape. 

Lambs here have been bringing 
around 6 cents for fat ends and 5 cents 
for feeders. Old ewes have brought 
from $2.50 to $3 per head. There 
have been but few ewes sold that have 
not brought from $6.50 to $7. 

I notice that wool has commenced 
to move, if we can call it a move- 
I saw an offer of 18 cents in 


30ston for a couple of clips which net 


ment. 


the grower here around 14 cents. 
The price of beans still soars here. 

It is now around 10 cents per pound. 

The rest of our supplies are on the 


same basis. We have been able to re- 
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duce our herder’s wages to $40 and 
$50 and still have plenty of help. 

[ see that the War Finance Board 
has included the sheepmen in their list 
of eligibles, but we fellows here have 
not felt the benefit of it as yet, but 
are living in hopes. 

Rams seem to be a drug on the 
market, as a great many breeders are 
getting by in the best way they can 
and are not worrying about the blood. 


R. E. Daggs. 


Williams, Arizona. 





DRY EWES AND COYOTES CUT 
DOWN WYOMING LAMB CROP 


Campbell County (Wyoming) had a 
dry spring followed by a very dry sum- 
The lambing started out like a 
record-breaker, but towards the end, 


mer. 


there were a great many dry ewes left. 
It almost seems impossible to get a 
ewe with lamb after being dry once or 
The spring of 1920 saw a lot 
of dry ewes, due to the hard winter, 


twice. 


and the same ewes missed again in 
1921. The feed dried up rapidly in 
June, so that the lambs that came dur- 
ing the latter part of May never grew 
well. When shipping time came there 
were many light lambs. 





W. D. Candland & Sons $3 








Our Pen of Range Rams that Topp:d the 1920 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


Our Rams for the 1922 Trade Will Be the Best We Ever 





Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Sold at $100.00 per head to A. B Whitehead, Del Rio, Texas. 
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Raised. It Will Pay You To See 


th paneer 
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There was a great loss of lambs 
during the summer from coyotes. Most 
of the herds lost about 100 head. This 


is partly due to the fact that the 
sheepmen have been crowded into 


rough country and, partly, because the 
coyotes seem to be much 
braver since the settlers came into the 
country. 


getting 


Many of the lambs in our country 
were sold, weighed up at the railroad 
point, at $5.25 per hundredweight. This 
was during the first two weeks of 
October. The latter part of the month, 
lambs were bringing $6 at the railroad 
point. Most of the 
from five to seven pounds less than 
usual. 


lambs weighed 
Ewes changed hands around 
$6 per head where the age was right. 
Ewe lambs brought 25 cents more per 
head than wether lambs, but there 
were not many to sell. 

There is plenty of feed for the win- 
ter. The fall weather has never been 
better, but has been rather 
scarce. The middle of November saw 
our first winter 


water 


weather, the ther- 
mometer going as low as eight below 
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with a nice snowfall. This snow, al- 
though a little deep in places, was a 
great help, as the water holes wer¢ 
almost dry, and with everything frozen 
hard, watering sheep would have been 
a difficult matter. 

Several cars of good bucks have 
been shipped into the county. 
thing is in 


Every- 
good shape for the winter. 
No cake or corn has been shipped into 
the country, to speak of, but there is 
a lot of hay to fall back on. 

Gillette, Wyoming. E. P. Spaeth. 





A “MILLION-DOLLAR” SNOW 
FOR WYOMING 


The feed on the range in Converse 
County, Wyoming, is the heaviest for 
many years, but it does not seem to 
have the strength that the short grass 
of other years contained. 
bably caused by the 


This is pro- 
long dry spell 
starting in June and abruptly ending 
November 16th, when an 18-inch fall 
of snow came. This snow was one of 
Wyoming’s “million-dollar” snows, be- 


cause it enabled the sheep to be taken 
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out on the hills to fresh feed. 

The sheep market here is looking 
brighter. In September, market prices 
for young ewes ranged from $4.50 to 
$5; for lambs, $4.50 to $5; for old ewes, 
$1.50 to $2. Now good ewes are bring- 
ing from $7 to $7.50; good lambs, $5 
to $6, and old ewes, $2.50 to $3—and 
no one wanting to sell. 

Hay 
in the 


There 


is plentiful, selling for $5 a 
stack with pasture thrown 


is no stock to feed, however. 
Our only worry is caused by our old 
enemy, the coyotes. They are getting 
from 12 to 15 per cent of our sheep. 
It is about time something was done 
to eradicate this pest, or the sheepmen 
may just as well sell out. 
Wm. J. Smith. 


Douglas, Wyoming. 


Are you preparing to attend the 


57th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Jan- 
uary 9th, 10th and 11th? A good at- 


tendance means a convention, 
greater unity in our efforts, and there- 


fore, greater success in 1922 en- 


gC ¢ dd 


our 
deavors. 























Mountain Dell 
| Rambouillets 











prepotent. 


The Seely Type: Heavy shearing, good size, vigorous and 








For the fall trade we are 
offering top Rambouillet 
Range Rams at prices to 
suit the times. 


John Hl. Seely & Sons Co. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


“What We Sell We Stand Back Of” 
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WOOL MARKETING 
(Continued from page 23.) 
culated to cover all of these items of 
expense incurred in the preparation for 

consumption. 
that 
not have or entertain the true spirit of 


\nother obstacle is many do 
co-operative marketing but are satis- 
fied to enjoy the increased values of 
the commodity by reason of the pools, 
without contributing in any way to the 
betterment of his own position. Too 
often the statement is made, “Well, if 
you don’t give me so much | will join 
We 


us that are willing to use a “better 


the pool.” still have those with 


method of marketing” as a club with 
which to exact a few cents per pound 
from the dealer more than their neigh- 
This 


is not the true spirit of co-operation. 


bor was offered and then sell. 


We find in some sections difficulty 
in financing wool storage even upon 
negotiable warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral. 
sympathetic to a system of marketing 


Bankers, as a rule, are not 


that involves any delay in returns but 
rather favor any system, especially in 
these times of financial difficulty, that 
This 


education all 


will secure immediate returns. 
again is a matter of 
down the line. 

ob- 


Lack of confidence is another 


stacle. It is strange how some grow- 
ers will trust a speculator or an entire 
stranger with their commodity but are 
prone to suspect their own organiza- 
tion that is fighting to protect their 
interests in the way of market values. 
However, a broad view of the wool 
pooling proposition has manifested a 
loyal co-operative spirit for the most 
part, and the patience shown by con- 
signors during a period of paralyzed 
markets in the last year, shows a de- 
termination to stick to the finish, and 
a full knowledge that any system of 
marketing must be followed consist- 


The 


in which pooled 


ently to demonstrate its merits. 
improved condition 
the 


wools are presented is causing 


mills to seek them, which has been 
demonstrated in sales of this season’s 
p ols, 


The co-operative method of market- 
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ing wool has been in operation long 
the 
amount of opposition from dealers and 


enough to provoke maximum 
speculators, which after all, in the final 
the 
method is based on might principles 


and 


analysis is the surest sign that 


that the plums are being taken 
out of their pie. 


Improved Quality 


About 30,000 wool growers patron- 


izing these wool pools will receive 


individual grading covering 
this 


reports are the 


reports 
their consignments to the pool 
year. These graders’ 
first opportunity the growers have of 
knowing the relative value of the va 
rious grades into which the consign 
ments were placed, also the first oppor- 
tunity’ of knowing manufacturers’ 
the the 
in which it is prepared for 


criticism of product and of 
manner 
market. The value to the grower of 
this educational feature alone has been 
inestimable. 

We are advancing on an unblazed 


trail, mistakes have been made and 


made. How- 
the 
establishing a better method of mar- 


doubtless more will be 


ever, sincere efforts in way of 
keting will never be lost but will ulti- 
mately be the foundation of a more 
perfect system, serving the best in- 
terests of both the producers and the 


consumers. 





GRAZING FEES TO BE PAID 
A bill 
1921 
duced in the Senate at Washington 


further to defer payment of 


Forest grazing fees was intro- 


on November 15, by Senator McNary 
of Oregon. 

Unfortunately the bill did not be- 
come law before the close of the spe- 
cial session and all unpaid fees there- 
fore became due on December Ist. Ad- 
from the Forest Service on that 
date was to the effect that the legal 
advisor of the Service considered that 
no power existed for further post- 


vice 


ponement of payments. Congress 
having set a definite date as limiting 
time of payment and not having acted 
to change that date, it was not legally 


possible to allow further time. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
[ have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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We are offering for the year 
1921 


400 head of 2-year-old 


Rambouillet 
Rams 


800 head of 1-year-old 


Rambouillet 
Rams 


On account of being overstock- 
ed we are offering 300 head of 
ewes from 1 to 5 years old, in lots 
to suit purchaser. 


For further particulars, apply to 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, California 




















RAMBOUILLETS 


We are offering 200 head of 
Pure Bred Yearling Rams and 
300 head of Ram Lambs. 


J.F.CORBETT & SONS 


Bancroft, Idaho 
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COYOTE BOUNTIES 
(Continued from page 20.) 
individual. 

The work of the Biological Survey 
has from the beginning given such 
general satisfaction, that at the pres- 
ent time all the Pacific and Rocky 
Mountain States, with the exception of 
Idaho, are now co-operating with state 
funds. In addition, counties, associa- 
tions and individuals have contributed 
cash, forage, camp supplies, bait ma- 
terial and other accommodations inci- 
dental to carrying on the work. It is 
an established fact that neither the 
Federal nor state governments will 
ever appropriate sufficient funds to ex- 
terminate the predatory animals with- 
out the active co-operation of the in- 
dividual. When the time arrives that 
all stockmen view the predatory ani- 
mal problem as a personal one and 
whole-heartedly co-operate with the 
Government hunters, not to help the 
Government or the state, but to help 
themselves, then the solution of the 
predatory animal menace will have 
been attained. 

A leading question of the public is 
how much is it costing the Govern- 
ment to kill predatory animals. The 
question is natural and one of the first 
that occurs to any business man when 
any proposition is mentioned. Yet it 
is a question that cannot be taken 
into consideration in predatory ani- 
mal work. As long as the public lab- 
ors under the delusion that wolves, 
coyotes, cats and other predatory ani- 
mals can be exterminated at a trifling 
cost, there will be no progress made 
toward their extermination. Govern- 
ment hunters strive not only to get 
large numbers, but also to get the in- 
dividuals that are committing depreda- 
tions. For example, in a given sec- 
tion there may be a lone wolf—an ani- 
mal that has for years eluded efforts 
at his capture. This animal daily takes 
his toll from the stockman. His cap- 
ture is worth thousands of dollars to 
the community. <A _ private 
could not waste time on this animal 
for a. reward of $20, and the animal’s 
destruction on this basis will be left 
to chance. A highly skilled Govern- 
ment hunter is detailed to the job. A 


hunter — 
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month or even more may be required 
tor the best hunter to get this wolf 
wid the cost may be $200 or $400, but 
it is worth the price and it is the only 
way in which relief may be obtained, 
Stockmen concede that the destruction 
of an adult wolf is worth $1,000 to the 
community. 

In a section of the state there may 
be but few coyotes, but they inflict 
enormous damage to the live-stock 
and game. A bounty hunter would not 
touch the job, for he could not make 
wages. It remains for the Govern- 
ment hunter, who is paid a fixed sal- 
ary, to. hunt these animals down. In 
such instances the price comes high 
per animal, but it is the only way in 
which permanent results are secured. 
Stockmen figure that the killing of a 
coyote is worth $50 to the commun- 
ity. The hunter may take up work in 
a locality in which the coyotes are 
thick. During the first two months 
or more, his kill per month is enorm- 
ous. Thereafter the numbers of his 
kill decrease, yet he remains to make 
a complete cleanup. If he skimmed 
only the cream and then moved to an- 
other locality, his work would be of 
little value. 

Costly as have been many jobs in 
cleaning up localities where carnivores 
were few in number, the records of 
the Idaho Division of the Biological 
Survey show that the average cost per 
head, wolves and mountain lions in- 
cluded, has been less than $5. These 
figures are based on animals for which 
a skin or a scalp has been delivered 
only. They do not include the many 
animals poisoned and not found by the 
hunter. From districts where survey 
men have worked come reports from 
the users of the range of finding many 
Individual stockmen 
have reported finding as many as 50 


dead animals. 


in one small area. These _ records 
have not been included in the lists of 
animals killed. During the spring and 
summer, Government hunters main- 
tain extensive trap lines. The aver- 
age line for a hunter is about 100 miles 
in length and the employment of from 
250 to 300 traps. In the spring many 
breeding females are taken, the young 


of which perish in the dens. These 
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pups are not included in the count. A 
large number of animals are annually 
stolen from the traps and these can- 
not be reported. Could the actual num- 
killed be 


would be 


ber of animals accurately 
known, it that al- 
though the Government hunters spend 


found 
time in localities 
the 
would be less than that paid out in 


much cleaning up 


where animals are scarce, cost 
bounties. 

lhe following are the figures for the 
Idaho District for the current year: 

January 1 to October 31, 1921— 
Wolf, 26; coyote, 1,778; bear, 13; bob- 
cat, 106; total, 1,923. Total expense, 
$16,335.60; cost per head, $8.45. 

The furs taken during this period 
have not been sold, the proceeds of 
which will reduce the cost to approxi- 
mately $5 per head. The above figures 
include all Government funds expend- 
ed and cash contributions by stock- 
men, and all expense for field and of- 
fice services. 

Recently an epidemic of 
swept most of the stock ranges of 


rabies 


Idaho. This was the most deadly 
agency that has ever overtaken the 
coyote. At the same time the price of 


furs was exceptionally high and many 
private hunters engaged in trapping 
for the pelts. The Government also 
maintained a force of hunters from 25 
to 30 men, operating winter and sum- 


mer. Predatory animals became 
scarce and the stockman went his way 
thinking little of the contributing 


causes and presuming the immunity 
would be with him always. 

In 1920 Congress cut 
tions to such an extent that only about 
10 hunters could be 
Idaho. In 1921, the average 
than eight. The bottom fell out of 
the fur market and there 
activity by private hunters. 
is present in sporadic cases only and 


appropria- 


maintained in 
is less 
was less 
Rabies 


no longer a factor in the extermina- 
tion of coyotes. The result is that coy- 
otes have increased to such an extent 
that from all sections come reports of 
the greatest losses by predatory ani- 
mals in the history of the stock busi- 
ness in Idaho. 
The Situation in Idaho 

from the Little 


Stockmen Lost 
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River Valley report a loss of 1,000 
lambs and sheep. A Pocatello man 


states his losses 20 per cent for the 
year, One stockman from Owyhee 
estimates a loss of 2,000 sheep out of 
9,000, and another 
3,000 out of 15,000. 
lated but 

throughout most of the state. 


reports a loss of 
These are not iso- 
cases, representative 
This 


the 


are 


appalling situation exists with 
bounty system in full force. 
In a the 


not suffered from the predatory ani- 


few sections flocks have 


mals. These are the areas which the 





Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 
Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 
MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 





men of the Biological Survey 
reached. But on account of the lack 


oO} 


the less significant of what can be 
done and an ever present reminder of 


ttt 


funds, the areas are limited but none 





The Best Range Ewes on Earth 


are obtained only by breeding fine- 
wooled ewes to registered Cotswold 
rams. 

This cross will produce ewes with 
the size, vigor and motherly instincts, 
characteristic only of Cotswold sheep; 
also the density of fleece and gregar- 
ious habits of the Rambouillets. 

Ervin W. Murdock of. Sugar City, 


Idaho, will sell 300 choice rams at 
$15.00. There is a bargain if you need 
some. 











Sheep all sold for 1921. A fine lot 


coming on for 1922, 
Registered Percheron Stallions and 
Mares for sale. All home-bred. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








Grand champion, Sanpete 
County Fair, 1920 and 
1921. Grand champion, 
State Fair, 1921. 


Our flock originated from 
the best pedigreed flock in 
America, 








We offer for 1922 trade, 
500 very choice, big 
boned yearling rams; 
also 200 ewes. 





Cash or three years’ time. 








John K. Madsen, Prop. 





Phone No. 147 
MT. PLEASANT, 


P. O. Box 219 
UTAH 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury 'To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 





Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No 351. Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

No. 355. Blackleg Aggressin. 

No.1051. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








National Wool Grower 
$1.50 a year 
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what the state has lost because of 
failure of its officers to support the 
Biological Survey. 

Under the law and will of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, the State of 
Idaho and its counties are prohibited 
from co-operating with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment on the predatory animal pro- 
But the 


individuals 


blem. commissioner cannot 


control associations. 


During the past summer the inspector 


and 


in charge of the Biological Survey de- 
voted much of his time to organizing 
co-operative 


campaigns among the 


stockmen. Under this 


system the 
stockman personally does the work, 
assigns one of his employees to the 
job, or in some cases the inspector fur- 
nishes the man. The inspector fur- 
nishes the traps and poison and super- 
the furnish 


forage, camp supplies, use of horses, 


vises work. Stockmen 
bait material, and all accommodations 


needed. In some cases the stckmen 


pay the salary of the hunter. These 
co-operative hunters draw no Govern- 
ment pay, keep their fur and collect 
the bounty. Thus it is seen that the 
stockman not only pays a tax to the 
state for protection from predatory ani- 
mals, but to save his stock is compel- 
led to do the work at his 
Thus 


bounty system the stockmen are pay- 


OW €x- 


pense. under the ineffectual 














GRUENDLER 
ALFALFA 
CUTTER 


Illustration shows in- 
stallation of a Gruend- 
ler Alfalfa Grinder tak- 
ing baled hay. This 
photograph was taken 
in the Western Grain 
Company’s plant, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The 
Gruendler Alfalfa 
Grinder is made in any 
size to meet your par- 


ticular requirements. 
Made stationary and 
portable. Write us for 


prices and catalog. 





Represented by 
Farr Electric Service, Inc., 27 Richards St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Horace R. Spalding, 50 Folson Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher &*Pulv. Co., 


938 North Main Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ing double. At present a large part of 
southern and central Idaho is organ- 
ized under this plan, with new areas 
constantly being included. The inspec- 
tor has been greatly handicapped by 
lack of money to equip and fuliy sup- 
ervise the work of these co-operators, 
but with something less than the pro- 
verbial “shoe-string,” wonders have 
been accomplished and the results ob- 
tained have opened the eyes of Idaho 
stockmen not only to the possibilities 
of organized effort, but the utter fal- 
lacy of the bounty system. 
Comparison of the Method of Organ- 


ized Effort With the Bounty 
System 
With few exceptions the profes- 
sional bounty hunter will not kill pre- 
datory animals excepting during the 
from October to March—the 
furs are valuable. It is 
poor business policy for him to kill 
an animal for the $2.50 bounty which 
later in the 


period 
season when 


would be 
considerably more for its pelt. 


season worth 

The 
private hunter conducts his business 
on the same basis as that followed by 
a stockman. He takes the 


leaving sufficient for breeding stock. 


increase, 


He kills his animals when the time is 
right and most profitable. The salar- 
ied hunter operates on a very differ- 
ent basis, killing other 
throughout the 
year, his sole object being to exter- 


coyotes and 


predatory animals 
minate the pests, not to maintain them 
for the fur value. 

The bounty hunter works extensive- 
ly only in sections 


where predatory 


animals are plentiful. He cannot af- 
ford to do otherwise as he cannot make 
wages unless he brings in a good catch 
of fur. The salaried hunter goes after 
the animals that are destroying stock. 
These may be few in number in given 
sections, but causing enormous losses, 
and their destruction of proportionate 
worth to the community. 

The bounty hunter will not make a 
practice of killing breeding females, 
thus destroying the litters he cannot 
find. These will be an asset to him 
later. It is interest to 
exterminate wolves and coyotes—he 


not to his 


The Govern- 
ment hunter makes a specialty of ex- 


would ruin his business. 
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tensive trapping during the breeding 
season and hunts for dens. When the 
parent animal is destroyed, the pups, 
too young to survive, die in the den 
and many litters are found and de- 
stroyed. 

Practically all bounty hunters con- 
demn the use of poison because many 
animals are destroyed and not found. 
Also this method takes more than the 
increase and ruins their business. The 
Government hunter carries out .exten- 
sive and systematic poison campaigns 
in co-operation with stockmen. His 
object is to clean the range of predat- 
ory animals and protect the live 
stock. 

After exhaustive experimentation 
the Bureau of Biological Survey has 
perfected at its laboratory a poison so 
superior to anything previously known, 
that as an agency of destruction to 
wolves and coyotes it ranks with and 
is probably more deadly than the rabies 
epidemic and it is not dangerous to 
live stock. The bureau lacks funds to 
apply this method on the 
Idaho. Our state is the only one that 
is not co-operating with the Biological 
Survey in exterminating predatory 
animals in the West. 


ranges in 


A New Development 

The bureau’s inspector recently 
stated that he had an efficient force 
of co-operative hunters, 
their ranks stock owners, 
herders, camptenders, 
rangers and game wardens. This phase 
of the work is new and has been 
brought about by the development of 
the “processed strychnine” and Idaho’s 
failure to do her part officially. Next 
season the bureau hopes to have hun- 
dreds of co-operators among the 
stockmen to assist with the 
of war” and a vastly increased num- 
ber of co-operative hunters applying 
the method. Then Idaho, through the 
failure to take hold officially, 
pay double. 


including in 
hunters, 
Forest Service 


“sSinews 


must 


Non Co-operation Means Double 
Payment 
Regular Government hunters collect 
no bounties, but this rule does not 
apply to co-operators. A dead coyote 
can, in most cases, be scalped six 
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E are paying extremely high prices for all kinds of fur-bearers—we 
want all the raw furs you can get and want ‘em quick. Whether 
you have only one skin or a large collection, ship direct to “SHUBERT ”"—TODAY. 
YOU will get big money and get it quick. We have more than thirty- eight years’ experi- 
ence satisfying fur shippers all over North America and know how to give real satisfaction. 
Highest Prices—You will be paid the high- Honest Grading—Every skin you ship us 
est price the market will justify—not on one will be graded carefully and correctly by an 
skin or a few skins—but on each and every expert-—according to the quality, color and 
skin you ship us. condition of the fur and size of the skin. 
Speedy Returns—We aim to mail you check No Risk—Y ou take no risk whatever when 
same day furs are received. We have many you ship your furs to “SHUBERT” —*THE 
letters in our files from fur shippers who SHUBERT GUARANTEE” protects you 
say “ SHUBERT ” returns are the prompt- absolutely. We've got to satisfy you 
est in the world. we will. 


Don’t del her minute. Quick acti bi 9 
money for you. ‘Ship now while prices are high LTY ‘ SHUBERT’ —Today 


SHIP ALL YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


A.B. SHUBERT ""c. 











The Largest House in the World Dealing Exclusively in 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25~27 W.Austin Ave. Dept.) _ Chicago U. S. A. 





MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 











Something Useful, Something Interesting, Makes an Attractive Gift 


A year’s subscription to the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


combines these qualities. 


Price: $1.50 Per Year 
Published at 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 











PERFECT C_} 


CLOSED” 


Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can’t afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 
them to run in the pasture or on the range un- 


y marked. Made of light weight aluminum, non- 
¥) corrosive and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 


es w tan SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


Send for Free Samples 


Without obligation to me, send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. 
Name 
Address 

















SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








Salt Lake City.0tah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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months after it is killed. On such coy- 
otes as the regular Government hunter 
picks up, no bounty will be collected, 
but the greater part of the baiance 
will be tound by users of the range 
who will collect the bounties ,and the 
commissioner cannot refuse to pay. 
The tuture will witness the spectacie 
of Idaho paying out thousands of 
dollars on coyotes killed by its citi- 
zens using Government poison, super- 
vised by Government officers, the 
stockman largely paying the cost after 
having already paid his money for pro- 
tection into an ineffectual bounty tund. 

Nevada pays no bounty on coyotes. 
Can an Idaho bounty official distin- 
guish between Idaho and Nevada coy- 
otes? Utah pays bounty on the feet 
and Idaho on the scalp of coyotes. 
Should such a system continue? 

At a cost the State of 
Idaho and the people of Idaho, work- 


moderate 


ing in co-operation with the Bureau of 
3iological Survey, can quickly reduce 
the numbers of predatory animals and 
losses to live stock and game to the 
minimum. The continued application 
of the system will result in the final 
extermination of the wolves, coyotes, 
cats and all other predatory animals. 





DEALER FOUND GUILTY OF 
SHIPPING CORN BELOW 
GRADE ORDERED 


Findings of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture recently issued show violations 
of section 5 of the United States Grain 
Standards Act by W. H. Crozier, doing 
business as W. H. Crozter & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The Secretary found that 
pursuant to a contract with a dealer 
in North Carolina for a quantity of 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 








December, 192] 


No. 2 or 3 white oats, Crozier & Co 
shipped a carload of oats which had 
been graded No. 4 white by a licensed 
inspector, invoicing the same as Ne, 
3 white. 3 

In another case the Secretary found§ 
that the same shipper had a contract 
for No. 2 white corn with a dealer ing 
South Carolina, and shipped a lot of¥ 
corn which had been graded Sample¥ 
Grade White by a licensed inspector,§ 
invoicing the same as No. 2 white at¥ 
the contract price. In neither case, 
according to the findings, did Crozier § 
& Co. notify the consignee of the true J 
grade of the grain as shown on the¥ 
inspection certificate. : 





SALE OF SPOKANE WOOLEN 
MILL 


J. F. Brallier, a wool man of Litch-4 
field, Minnesota, has purchased the 
Spokane Woolen mill Murphy 
Brothers of Portland and will operate 
it himself as the 
Woolen Mills, it announced at 
Spokane early in November. 


from 
Inland Empire 7 
was 
Opera- 
tion was expected to employ one shift 
of thirty people at the start, but busi- J 
ness was expected to demand another 
shift. Blankets, cloth, 
shirting and other woolen articles will 


mackinaws, 
be manufactured. The purchase price 
of the mill was not announced, but it 
is appraised at $40,000. 





TEXANS PLEASED WITH PRICE 
ON FALL CLIP 
Conditions in this south- 
west Texas, are. only fairly good, as 
it is very dry. We have only had a 
few scattered local rains since June. 


country, 


Cattle and sheep are holding up well, 
however. This is especially true of 
sheep in this county. 

The fall clip of wool sold for 17 to 
22 cents, according to 
shrinkage. Sheepmen 
pleased with these prices. It 
like better than 30 cents for twelve 
months’ wool next spring. 

There is very little trading in sheep 
at present. The 
weather has been very mild. 

Ozona, Texas. J. P. Blakeny. 


staple and 
were well 


looks 


No one is feeding. 
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Do You Know the Way to the 


Great Kansas City Stock Yards 


The Biggest Packing Center in the West 


In the Heart of the Greatest Feeding 
Section Where Sheep and Lamb Growers 
and Feeders Get Full Market Value 





This map shows the main trunk lines, together with feeding points, from the 
Intermountain country to Kansas City. 





Kansas City is the only market in the United States where each of the five Big Packers, 

Armour & Co., Cudahy Packing Co., Morris & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., maintains 

a packing establishment. Besides these there are five other packing plants, regular order 
buyers, and local packers. 


BIG STEADY DEMAND IS SURE 
Demand for Stock and Feeding Lambs 
Is of Large Volume and Increasing 


Write Your Commission Firm, or the Kansas City Stock Yards 
Company for Market Quotations. 


















































SERVICE SERVICE 
FIRST FIRST 


SHIP 
YOUR LIVE STOCK 


TO 


SOUTH OMAHA 


THE NEAREST 


Corn Belt Market 


We furnish the facilities 
and the service 


SERVICE SERVICE 
FIRST FIRST 


















































em, SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


CHICAGO 


THE 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 





























